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A METHOD OF APPROACH IN INNER MISSION 
CASE WORK 


JAMES OOSTERLING 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HERE is a great deal of ignorance, even among many of our 
Lutheran people, concerning the work of the Inner Mission. 
Many seem to think that it is only a glorified social service or- 
ganization, that our work deals largely with helping people who 
have been drunkards, or who are in the toils of the law, or who are 
absolute wastrels. Now it is true that most of the material which 
we receive are people that others do not seem to want. Perhaps 
due to this fact a certain technique has been developed. I have 
observed it among other Inner Mission executives. 

Many of the folks that we have to deal with are wounded. 
They have been hard hit, by a seemingly blind fate. Many of them 
have perverted ideas concerning society, and very often concerning 
the church. The aim of our Inner Mission work must be to bring 
God and the human soul together. I verily believe that when the 
soul has been brought into harmony with God, not through a mere 
mental suggestion, but through the living personality of the Christ, 
the way has been entered where all material problems can be solved. 
Salvation is an individual affair. Our aim is to recover souls, and 
the question that confronts us constantly is, “What shall be the 
method of our approach, and just what shall we say when we are 
brought face to face with men and women in difficult situations ?” 
Hand picked fruit is always the best. 

I hesitate, naturally, to speak as to just how I personally ap- 


proach these people, and yet I am sure you will not deem it pre- 
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sumptuous. I am writing this upon the request of the editorial 
committee. It has worked here in our own Inner Mission work, 
and perhaps it may help others in going about this work of calling 
men and women into the life of the church. 

All our case work is based upon securing spiritual help from 
a higher power. This religion of ours is a source of providential 
adjustment, a superior, intelligent, inner conviction. , It is a driv- 
ing power that makes the impossible possible. It always must come 
from above, so that when we go out to do our. work, it is not merely 
that we may say, “I am sending you a ton of coal,” or “We will 
see to it that the children are fed and clothed,” or “We will see 
that your rent is paid,” but our attitude is accentuated by an atti- 
tude of seeking. We can go forth in faith, after prayer, and the 
assurance of God’s promise that he will be with us. 

One of the essentials is to have a cheerful outlook upon life. 
A bilious man is a dangerous character in Inner Mission case work. 
Fellowship with God’s spirit is essential, and faithfulness to follow 
his urge. We shall then be fearless, and able to persuade with 
the authority of the spirit of God. There are a number of institu- 
tions wherein we work, and each one requires certain adjustments 
in our service, because of the different characteristics of our 
subjects. 


MAKING HOSPITAL CALLS 


Establish contact through the office. When we enter, let it 
be with the feeling that we are there to fit our own program into 
that of the hospital. I suggest that we stand at the foot of the 
bed. It is more comfortable for the patient. A visit should not 
last longer than ten minutes, at the most. Do not kneel when you 
offer a prayer. Let prayer be short and to the point, perhaps as 
follows: 

“We thank Thee, Lord, for Thy promise that Thou wilt never 
leave us nor forsake us, that we may feel that Thou art here too. 
We thank Thee that Thou hast been with Thy servant during these 
trying days—and for the skill of the doctors. We pray now that 
health and strength may be given and that many happy and healthy 
years may be added. May there come out of our difficulties and 
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sorrow and sickness a deep appreciation of what it means to have 
Jesus as our Saviour and Friend. Keep us from murmuring or 
complaining and grant the fulness of Thy pardon and presence 
and peace, for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

When you leave do not slam the door. There are several 
classifications that we might make of visitors, such as the conscien- 
tious one, who is anxious that cigars or cigarettes or sweets or 
books shall be provided; others who are very afraid of contagion; 
or the inquisitive one, who cocks his head from one side to the 
other to look at the patient to see if there is any emaciation, who 
is apt to feel the patient’s pulse to see how it works; or those that 
go and suggest some sort of home remedy like Timothy Hay tea 
or ox blood and rum, who have their own opinions concerning doc- 
tors, and who often talk about these things in a way that would 
put the Fuller Brush man to shame. Of course, we as Lutheran 
ministers, ought to know better. Nor is our visit merely a matter 
to cheer persons up,—loping into one’s room and draping one’s 
self around the bed in an affectionate sort of manner. Nor is our 
method just to gossip and tell all the little scandals that have oc- 
curred since the patient came to the hospital. We do not go to talk 
about economy or any of the national recovery aims. We go that 
we may bring a word from God, and if you are not sure that the 
patient belongs to the Saviour, then it is well to ask, “Is it well 
with your soul? Is the Christ yours? Do you trust in him?” Up- 
on that answer will depend the method of procedure. Let me reit- 
erate that human kindness and sympathy are essential in our work. 
But no whining! No talking with a tear in the voice. Let us be 
prompt. Let us be willing to listen if necessary, and let us know 
how to pray and to read. 


BEHIND PRISON WALLS 


I have found a prison perhaps the most difficult place to do 
Inner Mission work. The most elementary procedure is neces- 
sary. Habits, background, home surroundings, employment, past 
companions, training,—all these have to be considered in the ap- 
proach to a prisoner. In the first place, if the subject had been a 
church member, he would not be in the present surroundings. I 
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never start out with asking such a man, “Are you a Christian?” 
I usually begin by stating that I am sorry that we have to meet 
under such circumstances as the present, but that perhaps out of 
it may come not only a new outlook upon life, but the new life it- 
self! I usually ask them, “Are you a Protestant or a Catholic? 
When you were small, did you use to go to Sunday school, and 
did you continue when you grew up? How did it happen that you 
entered into this place, anyway?” Many times I do not approach 
the prisoners upon the question that is in the back of my head— 
why should you not confess Christ ?>—because there is for them a 
period of incubation necessary in which some of the things that I 
say may take root. Remember that God is here too, that it is a 
blessed thing that when we have time, to think matters over, that 
we can confide in Him who never betrays a secret, and who is 
ever anxious to come and to help us to a new beginning. Leave 
perhaps one of the penny Gospels, with the request that it be read, 
for it will bring light and comfort and the promise of the Saviour. 
On the second visit I go direct to the point. ‘Did you read the 
Gospel I give you? Did you observe’’—and then I quite things 
that I think fitin. That Jesus is willing to forgive. That he is 
able to save—that it is free. The prayer is different from the one 
in the hospital, as follows: 

“We thank Thee, Dear Lord, that Thou art willing to come 
whenever we call. Thou knowest all about this man. Thou art 
able to forgive and to cleanse, and mighty to save. We pray that 
Thy Spirit may so enter into his heart that he too may turn to fol- 
low Thee, in Whom is light and perfect liberty. Watch over him 
while he is here, and when he shall return to the world of men, 
may it be in Thy strength, under Thy protection, and help him to 
be a true and loyal soldier to Jesus Christ, Whose name we pray. 
Amen.” 

Follow up work is necessary. In my own case it has not been 
very successful—first, because of the immensity of the task, and 
secondly, a man going out of such a place has a most difficult time 
of it. Many become recidivists. There are after fourteen years 
of work, perhaps in all, fifty men that I know who have definitely 
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accepted the Christ, and who have remained loyal to their con- 
fession. 

Preaching, of course, has its place in work among prisoners. 
The message should be a message filled with the love of God, in 
Jesus Christ. We need not mince words, but we should not stand 
up to condemn. The subject of the Prodigal Son or of John in 
prison would be very poor material to preach to a group of prison- 
ers. What such men need is a message of hope, better days, of 
a loving Christ, of an adequate power to sustain them. And let the 
note of certainty ring through our message. 


IN THE SANATORIUM 


A sanatorium is perhaps the most fruitful field for doing In- 
ner Mission work. First, because the patients stay longer, as a 
rule, than in other institutions. Most of them are in the prime of 
life, able to think, with a good deal of time on their hands; and 
our method of approach is perhaps more normal than in other 
places. By that I mean that we have a chance to sow the seed and 
then to wait for the incubation of the subconscious mentation pe- 
riod, followed by emotional crisis or conversion, while there is 
then a bit of a chance to develop it through personal visitation and 
instruction. 

Here again it is necessary that the love of God and the joy 
of service, mixed with a good deal of common horse sense, shall 
be the characteristic of the person doing that work. We need not 
be afraid of t. b. germs when we go to a sanatorium. Folks there 
know how to take care of themselves a great deal better than peo- 
ple that sit in crowded movie houses or in Sunday schools or 
Christmas entertainments where they cough and sneeze without 
taking any adequate care for their next neighbors. I do not mean 
to say that we should not be careful. 

The Hardship of Idleness. Upon entering the room I shake 
hands with the patient. “Good morning.” If it is a first visit, 
“T am Rey. Oosterling, a pastor of the Lutheran church, coming 
up here in order to be of service if I can, and to bring the church 
to your very bedside. Are youa member of any church?” I often 
discover that the membership has been a very loose relationship 
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indeed. Just the other day somebody told me that a certain doc- 
tor who has been dead over twenty years was his pastor. “I am 
sorry that we have to meet here under these circumstances, but 
if it means that you shall be restored to health and strength, then 
let us thank God for such a place like this. Did you bring your 
Bible along? Be sure to read in it a little each day. It will bring 
comfort and strength. Let me offer a word of prayer, before I go. 

“Almighty God, we thank Thee that Thou art everywhere 
present, and that in Jesus’ name we may bring to Thee all our 
troubles and the difficulties of our life, knowing that Thou art 
anxious to hear and to help. We ask of Thee that Thou wouldst 
be gracious unto Thy servant here who is sick, and that he him- 
self may seek Thee day after day in prayer and meditation, trust- 
ing in Thy grace, helping him to feel that all is well, for when 
Thou dost add Thyself to life, it is enough. May there come out 
of our troubles and the lonely days and nights a great appreciation 
to have Thee as the abiding companion. Make him comfortable in 
his body and in his heart, through Thy mighty power. Watch 
over his loved ones far and near. Bind their hearts close together, 
and may he, no matter what life shall bring, never lose sight of 
the Cross of Jesus. In His name, Amen.” 

Questing for Souls. If a person is not a member of any 
church, I will draw up a chair and sit down and ask if his father 
and mother were members of any church, and if they were, just 
how did it happen that he himself never took his stand for the 
greatest Friend that a man can have. Many times it has just been 
a matter of drifting, indifference, sometimes illness,—very seldom 
an active hostility towards the church or towards the Christ. The 
accumulation of wasted years stands in the way, an unwillingness 
to accept salvation because it is free. I speak to them about the 
blessedness of being a follower of Jesus. ‘How can you face the 
problems and the difficulties of life here without His help? And 
surely you as an intelligent man know that this life is not all, and 
that this is the only opportunity that God gives us in which to 
make secure of the world that is to come. Would you do this for 
me—would you read the Gospel of John during the next week or 
two, not with a critical mind, but just to catch something of the 
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beauty and the glory of the Saviour when he comes into the world 
to offer himself for us, he who is living today, and who is able to 
help us in all our infirmities.” 
Follow Up Necessary. Then I follow up, preparing myselt 

in the picking out of certain passages, not necessarily John 3:16, 
for that Gospel is filled with the invitations that we may present in 
Jesus’ name to a heart that has drifted along indifferently all these 
many years. On my next visit I may sit down and say, “Look, did 
you come across this, and did it strike you as something that was 
very important to you? Have you given any thought to the things 
that you have been reading, and would it not be a glorious thing 
that through your coming here and your sickness, you should just 
be led to acknowledge Jesus as your own, and to take your place 
amongst all the multitude that has been following him, and that 
is following him today? You do not know what peace you are 
missing in not belonging to his church. You miss the sacraments, 
you miss the opportunity to be a witness for him; perhaps you are 
holding somebody else back from confessing the Saviour. Why 
not come out into the open? It is the most manly thing that you 
could do, and I know from experience that it will be the happiest 
day in your life and that as long as you live, you will look back to 
that moment and thank God. He is here—he is calling you. Why 
not say unto him, “Lord, I believe.” It will not mean that every 
burden shall be removed, but that you are going to be able to bear 
your cross after him, and that there shall be a joy and a peace in 
your heart and mind such as you have never known.” 

Hundreds of men and women have thus been led through a sim- 
ple, quiet, personal appeal, to confess the Christ as their Saviour. 


REDEEMING THE REFORMATORY 


Delinquency is steadily increasing. This does not only hold 
true among juveniles, but also among grown people as well. Here 
in Maryland, our protestant reformatory, called the Maryland 
Training School for Boys, has a capacity of 325 and is practically 
always filled. The ages of these boys range from twelve to twen- 
ty-one. The school is run on the honor system. The boys are 
housed in cottages, each with their own cottage parents, carefully 
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selected, in order that the spirit of the home may predominate. 
The broken home of today makes the biggest contribution to our 
institution, and every phase of criminality is represented. It is a 
fine field for doing constructive work. Eighty-four per cent of 
all those who are turned out are making good. I am sorry to say 
that our Lutheran homes are too well represented among these 
youngsters. 


Services are conducted regularly, each Sunday, the boys 
marching in companies into the chapel, perfect order prevailing at 
all times. A simple gospel message is preached. It is constantly 
necessary to remind oneself that these boys are here because of 
lack of Christian training. Ninety-seven per cent of them did not 
go to Sunday school. Regular catechetical classes are formed each 
year for our Lutheran boys. Since it is a State institution, I can 
only take Lutherans, in order to avoid the charge that we are work- 
ing to proselyte. 

Gaining a Boy’s Confidence. It is often difficult to gain the 
confidence of these boys who have been battling for themselves 
during their boyhood days. With some of them, it has taken six 
months before they finally felt that they could trust and confide 
in the chaplain. In all, 186 boys have been confirmed and are at 
present making their own way. Of this number, 142 go to church 
and Sunday school, at least once each Sunday. Here, too, the in- 
dividual approach is the only one that really works. The first 
thing I try to do is to gain the confidence of the boy. I usually 
call such a boy in and ask him about his school work, how he likes 
to study, if he is fond of any kind of sports, pointing out to him 
the advantages of playing the game in a fair and square way, 
while he is in the school. I do not approach the matter of religion 
in my first interview. In the second, I ask him how he is getting 
along; if he has made friends with the boys; if he likes the cot- 
tage father and mother; if he has written home; if father and 
mother have been out to see him; if he has brothers and sisters; 
where he went to school; who his companions were; if he has any 
complaints to make; if he likes the food and eats and sleeps well; 
if he remembers anything of what the preacher talked about last 
Sunday in the chapel. I let him go at that. In my third inter- 
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view, however, I talk about his past Sunday school; why did he 
not go; if he knows the minister of his church—as a rule they do 
not. I do not entirely blame the boy here, because | feel that the 
minister should go into the home of his parishioners so that he may 
be known to his own congregation. Then I talk to him about the 
catechism, and that I expect him to come and attend with con- 
firmation in view. I often talk about the Saviour to him: how 
necessary it is to have him as a Friend to whom he can turn at all 
times with any problems that he may have and with any tempta- 
tions that may beset him; that I shall be right there to help him; 
and so to order his life that he may grow up to be a fine, upstanding 
young man. As the catechetical instruction proceeds, week after 
week, I aim to take one boy at a time when the class is dismissed, 
and ask him to stay for a few minutes to see whether he really 
knows what it is all about, “for this is not a matter, my son, of 
just taking this as a routine because you are in the school,” but 
this must be something between him and Jesus himself, and that 
unless he lets Jesus be his companion and Lord, confirmation it- 
self would be an empty affair. 


The Invitation to Follow. 1 usually close the interview with 
a short prayer, something as follows: ‘Lord Jesus, Thou seest 
us here this moment. Thou knowest all things. Thou canst read 
our very hearts, and we ask that Thou wouldst so help this young 
man to trust Thee and love Thee, and give his heart to Thee. We 
know that only then the future may be bright and glorious for 
him. Help him that when temptations come to do that which is 
wrong or unmanly, he may be a soldier of Jesus Christ. Forgive 
everything that has taken place in the past, and save him, for Thy 
name’s sake. Amen.” 

It has been amazing to me how boys will respond to this sim- 
ple way of getting into their life, and it has been a most joyous 
service to lead these boys to the acceptance and confession of the 
Saviour as their own. No threats, not the law, not punishment, 
but the drawing out of their own love and desire to do that which 
is right and honorable. We are fortunate here, and have been for 
these last fifteen years, in having men in charge who are Christian 
men themselves, who have stated repeatedly that, when boys are 
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once in the class, there is a marked difference in their general con- 
duct, and that they really take this instruction very seriously. 

Studying Child Psychology. I do not stress the matter of 
committing the entire catechism to memory. I do not even begin 
with the law or the Ten Commandments. I usually begin with the 
Apostle’s Creed, where the personal pronoun prevails, and where 
it is not a matter of fear, but of love. 

Work among the girls in the training school is vastly dif- 
ferent from that prevailing in the Boys’ School. The ages are the 
same, but somehow it is very difficult even for the minister to get 
very close to his charges. I have tried often to analyze just what 
the difficulty is. There seems to be an attitude of suspicion, some- 
thing that stands like a wall, hard to penetrate. It is true that the 
instruction is well received, that the lessons are carefully learned, 
but the results have not been as satisfactory as among the boys. 
There is not that intimate, warm response on the part of girls 
in the training school as among our boys. Whether the period of 
adolesence militates against openheartedness towards the chaplain, 
or whether the experiences which so many of our girls have had 
along sexual lines stand in the way, I do not know. Perhaps they 
feel that it was men who condemned them to the school—it was 
men who got them into trouble in the first place—it was men who 
looked with evil eyes upon them because they were in a school of 
this kind—perhaps that rises up as a barrier to openheartedness 
and openmindedness. I do not know. We go out from the stand- 
point that we must bring them the simple gospel, steeped in prayer, 
with the assurance that the seed thus sown is not to fail of a 
harvest. 


SUNSETS 


Gathered from practically every walk of life, representing 
every imaginable handicap,—life’s deadline. No program for 
tomorrow. Visions have faded. The world, with all its cares 
and hustle and bustle, the fighting for a livelihood, are shut out. 
Adjustments to living with large groups, with all their querulous 
traits—their daily menu. The years between twenty-five and sixty 
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largely obliterated. A return to childhood days. Pleased with a 
bauble. Living for the moment. The sunset of a human life. 


The Present Is Ours. Our program must necessarily adapt 
itself to their living. Individual work here, too, is strictly essen- 
tial, for are not all children inherently selfish? And how they push 
and strain in order to obtain some personal recognition. A great 
deal of childlike faith is found, but where this is not present, a 
seemingly perfect indifference, a going on from day to day with 
the oft expressed hope that everything will come out all right. It 
is difficult to break through the accumulation of all these years 
of indifference and self-will. The approach can be direct—no 
time is to be wasted. Salvation is the important matter. The 
thought of service can be discarded, except that such a one brought 
to Jesus may be an example that God in his mercy is willing, even 
to the last moment of a human life, to grant forgiveness and 
entrance into the kingdom. 


Personally, I always have had a holy horror of anybody com- 
ing up to me and saying, point blank, “Are you a Christian?” I 
am sure that there is nothing wrong with the question, yet I find 
that it is so much more effective to go about it in perhaps a little 
more roundabout way. 


What of Tomorrow? Here is a man seventy years old. I 
will sit down next to him, shake hands with him, tell him who I 
am and ask him his name. I may say to him, “You have had a 
great many years to live. It is a good thought that God gives us 
such a long life in which to witness for Him. What church did 
you belong to?” Well, there is the opening. Often, “I did not 
belong to any church.” “Well, I am surprised. Did your father 
and mother belong? Why did you not take your place in the 
greatest institution that the world has ever seen? I am sorry that 
the church has missed your testimony all these years. Of course, 
it is not too late, even now. As long as we are here upon earth, 
we may make our confession of our faith in Jesus, and he, in his 
mercy, will still give us a place in his kingdom. What has hindered 
you, or is there anything that should hinder you now, from con- 
fessing him? ‘Today is ours—tomorrow, a promise; but in that 
tomorrow, eternity is wrapped up. You know this life is not all, 
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and the Bible tells us that we are travelling to a land that is fairer 
than anything that we have ever seen or known, and that only 
those who profess the Lord Jesus as their Saviour shall be per- 
mitted to live there. Tell me something about yourself, and your 
ideas about eternity. Surely you have been thinking about it. 
How could anyone help it, when you see all those whom you have 
loved and known passing away from the world?” 

The Promise Is for You. I usually ask whether he can read, 
and if so, may I not give him a portion of. the Bible, one of the 
small Gospels to read, and to think on, and then to ask God’s Spirit 
to enlighten his mind and his heart that he may see the need of 
coming to Jesus, who is waiting for him. I usually offer a word 
of prayer, as follows: “Dear Lord, we thank Thee that Thou art 
willing to accept us always. Many years Thou hast given to this, 
Thy servant, and these years have been lived for self. The end 
of his life is drawing near. We ask Thee that Thou wilt speak to 
his heart, and that Thou wilt not withdraw Thy Spirit from him, 
but that Thou wilt come in all Thy grace, offering salvation 
through Jesus Christ. Help him to know Thy love, as shown in 
the death of Jesus on the cross, and may he know that Jesus did 
it for him, that when He offered salvation to all men, this man was 
included too. Open his eyes that he may see—his heart, that he 
may receive, and make him Thine own, so that Thy joy may possess 
his heart, and that he may feel sure for tomorrow, in Jesus’ name. 
Amen.” 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


We are not religious quacks. It is not enough merely to say 
“Come to Jesus,” particularly to those who have fallen. It is abso- 
lutely necessary that we know something of the background. 
Prejudice, suspicion, fear, shame, rise up. If the girl is under 
twenty, it is not so difficult to reach her and to restore her. Let us 
not go to this work of redemption with condemnation in the back of 
our heads,—particularly not to condemn the girl. I feel safe in 
saying that the fault in ninety-nine per cent of all these cases is 
with the men, and that practically all of them can be ascribed to the 
fact that girls have not been properly instructed in their homes. 
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Oh, for the day when we shall get away from the idea that these 
subjects cannot be discussed, that they are taboo. It is true that a 
great deal more enlightenment is to be found these days among 
fathers and mothers, but so often girls have told me, “If my mother 
had only told me how to take care of myself!’ Sex is noth- 
ing abnormal. Out of it romance is built. Upon it the home is 
founded. The virtues that we laud and magnify are connected 
with motherhood. Poetry is shot through with sex. Art is filled 
with the glory of it, and religion itself speaks very frankly about 
that which God himself made. Vice is perverted virtue. When 
we inquire into the causes that brought such girls to the Florence 
Crittenden Mission Homes, the first thing that we hear is betrayed 
love,—appalling ignorance of the underlying factors of human 
life and its procreation. Low resistance, love of adventure, the 
spirit of dare. Other contributing factors may be found in the 
fact that home life is practically a thing of the past. Crowded 
quarters so that there is not room left where young people may 
congregate and meet with one another in the home. The allure 
of the dance, and the parlors on wheels. It is not an excuse, of 
course, but it is well to know and to realize and not merely to say, 
“This woman is a reprobate and an outcast, and let us shame her 
into oblivion.” How shall we help her? Only the highest ideals 
and a desire to bring this young life into divine comradeship with 
Jesus ought to motivate our going. I think we ought to go, first 
of all because we want to bring human friendship to bear and let 
the light of a warm, understanding heart shine forth to invite 
and to draw, so that confidence may be restored. When J talk 
about confidence, I do not mean the disclosures of all that has 
passed, but that there is a new day—a new beginning, that life 
may be reborn and that there is hope for all. 

Be Not Over Righteous. Take some church literature along. 
Let us find out whether father and mother know how the girl 
herself feels towards a return to her father and mother, whether 
they will forgive and accept. Discourage the talk of having the 
child adopted and disowned, for it often means that through this 
responsibility, girls may have a new outlook upon life, something 
to live for and to make good. If father and mother are willing 
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to forgive and to make a home for this little stranger who has 
come in, to take the daughter back and forgive and forget, that is 
perhaps the healthiest solution of the whole problem. All these 
material and physical things should be discussed first. Then only 
comes the matter of repentance and forgiveness. My own method 
of procedure is something as follows: “You, of course, realize 
that you have sinned against the laws of nature, against your own 
body, and that you have brought shame upon those that love you, 
and that you have hurt Him who wants~us to keep our bodies 
clean, since they are the temples where He has to live. Men often 
are unwilling to forgive, but Christ is always willing, and always 
able. I would like to leave you something to read,” preferably 
the Gospel of John, which is the Gospel of Love. Think about His 
invitation to come, and to hear Him say “Go, and sin no more, and 
live for me.” Think upon what the future holds for you in the 
life of the church, not to stand forth as a miracle of God’s grace, 
though you are that, but as one who has learned her lesson in life, 
henceforth walking in the straight and narrow way. 


Mother and Child. If the girl is not a member of the church, 
I would urge that she give her heart and life into the care and 
keeping of Jesus; after instruction, to be confirmed, and then to 
have her baby baptized in the faith that she herself has confessed. 
We must guard against the thought that I find so often expressed, 
that “I want to have my baby baptized, because therein all guilt 
and the consequences of wrongdoing are rolled away from self.” 
In it is expressed, ‘I have done all now that is demanded of me, 
and no blame is to be attached to me or my child.” Patience is 
necessary. An understanding of child psychology,—understand- 
ing without familiarity. We offer a word of prayer, as follows: 
“Dear Lord, we thank Thee that Thou art ever willing to forgive. 
Thou knowest the frailty of our nature. Thou art acquainted 
with all that has taken place. We ask of Thee that Thou wilt be 
merciful and forgive; that Thou wilt grant a penitent heart, and 
that we may come to Thee, acknowledging that we have sinned 
against Thee. We feel free to come in the name of Jesus, who 
gave his life for us. Come with Thy Spirit into the heart and 
life of this young woman. Drive out, we pray Thee, all sin and 
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help her in these difficult circumstances to cling to Thee, to confess 
her faults, and to believe that Thou art willing to accept her, then 
go with her and her baby in the coming days, and help her never 
to lose sight of Thee again. For Thy name’s sake, Amen.” 


THE MENTALLY SICK 


When we enter an institution for mentally ill people, we enter 
into a world that is unreal. It is not a field for evangelism, but a 
place where one has to be rather careful in feeling out his sub- 
jects, as to their own attitude and the slants they have on religion. 
Mental diseases are diseases of the body. My own conviction is 
that when a person becomes ill in mind, the spiritual life, though 
becoming inactive and lying dormant perhaps for many years, is 
unimpaired. The message that we bring must be of necessity a 
message of love, the showing forth of the Saviour. We may safely 
talk about his coming, his life, his teachings, his death upon the 
cross, and of all the attributes that make him the Divine Saviour 
he is. Many of the patients, when we meet them individually, 
manifest a desire to argue about points that they themselves have 
magnified or that have become outstanding obsessions with them. 
It requires practice to switch the subject over into some more 
helpful field. We do not go merely to defend. It is not necessary. 
Christ needs no defense. There is no question but that the preach- 
ing of the cross has a quieting influence even upon these troubled, 
mentally ill people. They love to sing the old hymns, and they are 
very attentive to the reading of the word and the preaching. Many 
are the expressions of appreciation for the message brought, and 
the comfort received. 

Preparing One’s Program. Be sure to fit your own pro- 
gram into the program of the institution. Go to the office first, 
telling them that you are there, and that you would like to conduct 
a service, or that you would like to see certain patients. Then the 
doctor can check up on their condition, and phone over to the 
department where they are located, preparing the way both for 
you and the patient. Acquaint yourself with some of the general 
outlines on psychiatry, but do not talk about it with the patient. 
Our work is strictly the ministering of the Word and the Sacra- 
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ments. At stated times, patients should be given the opportunity 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper. So far, I have not received, 
either by baptism or confirmation, a single person confined in an 
insane asylum. This is not due to an unwillingness on my part, 
but because there never has been a time when I felt perfectly at 
ease in the matter. I have only gone out from the standpoint that 
I should minister in a general way, without the thought of making 
converts. 


There are a number of other fields where the Inner Mission 
is constantly called upon to serve, many times where no mention 
of religion is made, but in the majority of cases, the teachings of 
our Christ have to be brought into everyday experiences. The 
answers of Jesus to the problems of life are always complete, 
because he was moved with compassion and because the principles 
which he laid down were not local or transient or even personal, 
but universal and abiding. Social life is built upon human nature, 
and largely the product of heredity and environment. Marcus 
Aurelius has said, “Men were born for the service and benefit of 
each other.” Through Jesus we may go out in an altruistic spirit, 
interpreting God and bringing him near to human life, in Jesus 
Christ. It is a deliberate action—not impulsive. 

We may sum up the whole matter in this approach to Inner 
Mission case work by saying that we are striving to imitate Christ 
—to see with his eyes—to hear with his ears. We must see for 
ourselves, with the capacity for surprise, for correction and for 
conviction. Since God has given to us the fulness of his grace, 
we may go out into our family case work among the sick and 
unto all those who are in want and in need, bringing the message 
of salvation and hope with all the abandon of an endless resource. 


~~ 


THE VALUE OF THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY 


VERGILIUS FERM 
Wooster, Ohio 


[* a systematic study of philosophy we want to understand to 
the very best of our ability the Reality that encompasses us and 
our place in it. We desire to give adequate reasons for any solu- 
tion to which we may arrive concerning this world of circum- 
stance. The philosopher’s quest, like the scientist’s, is ever on and 
on; for, as it seems, with each turning of the spade, something 
new and wholly unexpected turns up which demands interpretation 
and perhaps reinterpretation. The task, though not without rich 
rewards, is seemingly never finished; there is always something 
more beckoning us on to new fields and new insights. Here phil- 
osophy joins with the sciences; their task, too, is from more to 
more. Though the horizon is not reached it need not be said that 
there has been no marching forward. Rather, the way is from 
more to more. (It has been said that the scientist knows more 
about the less and less ; the philosopher, more or less about the more 
and more. Or, again, it has been more cruelly remarked: Science 
knows everything about nothing; philosophy knows nothing about 
everything. ) 
I 


Had this world of circumstance furnished us with a complete 
encyclopedia, with all its mysteries explained and to which we 
might turn for information and interpretation by merely looking 
up the answers in an index, we should have been spared this tre- 
mendous quest. But, fortunately or unfortunately, there is none to 
be had. For better or for worse we must make up our own encyclo- 
pedias and revise them from time to time as the search goes on. We 
may not accept or like it but, in the oft-quoted remark, “Be-gad, 
we'd better.” That philosophy’s task is never done is not the fault 
of philosophy (nor is it the fault of any other human discipline) ; 
rather it is the fault of this world of circumstance. Cry out against 


the sky if you wish; at least, it would be far more reasonable so 
129 
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to do than to cry out against the heroic souls who courageously 
have tried to wrestle with the seeming Silence in the hope that 
some of its secrets may be learned. 

To become caustic and impatient with philosophy because of 
the tremendous task to which it aspires is to become cynical not 
with philosophy but with Reality. Do not blame philosophy for 
its problems and its perplexities. Blame Life, if you will, but bless 
those who wrestle to read its secrets. The cynic (the Greek root: 
dog-like) may howl out his cry against the sky; all he may expect 
in return is the hollow echo of his own barking. Each of us must 
choose between the way of seeking, however hard the task, and 
the way of cynicism or defeat. To the one there seems at least 
some recompense; to the other, the Silence offers little solace. 

It is because of this hard way that philosophy has so often 
been criticized. Why all this worry when so little may be expected 
in return? What, after all, is the value of such a pursuit? Each 
one must consider for himself whether or not the climb up the 
long, long trail is worthy of his best intellectual concern. We do 
desire, as human beings, some return for our troubles or other- 
wise we lose spirit and quit. Like the farmer who sows his grain, 
we do expect some harvest even though now and then we meet 
with disappointment and defeat. No one cares to sweat and toil 
if the whole effort is without significance. Imagine a person carry- 
ing water back and forth in a sieve. To the ancients there was 
no harder punishment than to be set to such a task. What then 
may we expect from such an undertaking as a study of philosophy? 
What has philosophy to offer in the way of values? 


II 


The common objection made against the study of philosophy 
is that it isn’t practical. The criterion of practicality is for a good 
many people the only criterion of value today. If a pursuit does 
not produce the goods it is popularly claimed that its value is just 
about nil. We want to be shown in tangible terms, otherwise leave 
us alone. A sort of commercial spirit has entered into sacred 
realms and set up its own standard as the mark of value. It is, 
of course, a question which ought to be seriously raised whether 
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or not such a standard is always a fair one. The criterion of prac- 
ticality has affected the field of the sciences as well. Some men 
think that a scientist is not a scientist unless he has about him an 
array of discovered material or some new inventions. They forget 
that applied science leans heavily upon pure science, the value of 
which is most often hidden from any tangible view. Pure science 
does not aim to produce the goods; its aim is that of pure know- 
ing, knowing for the sake of knowing. If we should apply such 
a standard we would perhaps starve those hosts of quiet and patient 
men of research in the field of pure science who have labored 
without an eye upon practical results and yet whose researches 
have given such valuable clues to those who have dazzled us with 
their application. The value of pure science is being recognized 
more and more today by large commercial houses. It is being 
realized that without a knowledge of laws and principles men can 
hardly expect to go on in the march of intellectual and material 
progress. 

A student once remarked that she had hoped that the study 
of philosophy would go beyond the category of the practical; for 
it was her experience that for about every subject that she had 
undertaken, the claim of practicality was made as the supreme 
value of its pursuit. There were the languages, the natural sci- 
ences, the social sciences like history, economics, government, 
sociology, and even art,—all claiming to be intensely practical in 
helping one to “get on” in this mundane world of strife and strug- 
gle. She longed for a subject that would take her beyond and 
above this world of give and take to those higher reaches of reflec- 
tion and musing for their own sakes without any thought of “what 
difference does it make?” Her hope was that she might be led into 
that land of pure thinking where the distractions of the struggle 
for existence would have no place and where thought may be pur- 
sued for thought’s sake. She had the Platonic view; for it was 
Plato’s idea of heaven (according to some interpreters of Plato) 
to escape from the mundane world of sense and struggle to that 
world of pure thought wherein the note of practicality was hope- 
lessly out of place. For her it was quite a disappointment to be 
told once more that even philosophy has practical value. Unknow- 
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ingly she was the child of the Platonic spirit; such a value-category 
as practicality was for her an offensive one. We shall see that she 
was partly right and partly wrong. Without that desire to know 
for knowing’s sake one can hardly hope to attain all that is implied 
in the philosophical quest; and yet there are certain very plain 
practical effects which philosophy brings to bear in this mundane 
world of human affairs. 


Let us ask the question, “Does it make any difference what a 
person thinks?” Is thinking itself practical? Suppose I should 
say that it is impossible really to know anything; this would be 
a fundamental part of my philosophy. Suppose someone else 
should take a wholly different attitude and say, “Why, indeed, it 
is possible to know; man is steadily moving on and on in the pur- 
suit and realization of knowledge.”” Do you suppose that it makes 
no difference to the very life of the folk who hold such opposite 
points of view? Would you expect the untempered skeptic to live, 
other things being equal, the same kind of life as the gnostic? 
Most assuredly not. The one who says “It is impossible” has 
shut out the possibilities of accomplishment; the other who says 
“Why surely, it is possible” has at least thrown open the possibili- 
ties of accomplishment. Both have different philosophies; and 
both will most surely live different lives because of what they think. 
To think is fundamentally practical. In fact, some hold that this 
is its fundamental purpose in life, to make practical adaptations 
to the invironment. “A serious error in philosophy,” writes Pro- 
fessor Brightman, “may well result in a permanently maladjusted 
life.” This is no idle theory; there are abundant testimonies from 
persons who, having turned many corners in their lives, say: “Had 
we only known, how differently we would have done.” If it is 
true that our lives are largely shaped by how and what we think, 
it follows that the general point of view which we have adopted, 
in other words our philosophy, is of serious practical concern. 
That we are largely what we think, is an adage as true as it is 
familiar. We are what we are because of the kind of philosophy 
we possess. The art of living depends largely upon the art of 
thinking. There are perils in wrong thinking and half-thinking 
just because thought is of such practical moment. It is one of 
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the risks of living to think wrongly and thereby to live inade- 
quately. A man’s life is veritably shaped by his attitudes; if these 
are well founded so much the better for that life; if they are built 
upon the sand so much the worse. With only one life to live and 
with our thinking so largely shaping that life, it should be one of 
man’s paramount concerns to see to it that what he thinks, the 
kind of philosophy that he holds, will make of that life what it 
really ought to be. To say that philosophy is impractical is to say 
that it makes no difference in the world what a man thinks. The 
task of the systematic study of philosophy is. to reflect seriously 
and carefully upon what we think and what we ought to think. 
Such a task is bound to be reflected in lives that are being lived. 
We can therefore see that placing such a discipline upon the shelf 
and beyond reach is to deny ourselves of perhaps the chief concern 
in this business of living. Our thought-life should be one of our 
major concerns just because it moulds us into what we are or into 
what we may become. 


Again, philosophy has been criticized as impractical in a day 
when what is supposed to be needed is practical-minded men fac- 
ing practical questions. This age has awakened to the realization 
that there are certain questions that must be faced if civilization 
and society, already bought with a terrific price, are to be main- 
tained. To face them, it is maintained, we must have our eyes 
fixed upon disciplines which study these questions in concrete ways. 
We must give up our idle dreaming and get down to working out 
programs of practical purpose. Philosophy not only can not help 
us; it stands in our way. Answering such a criticism, Professor 
E. S. Brightman has this to say: 


Never before has the social conscience of the world been so deeply 
stirred, never have there been so many people fired with zeal for finding a 
more reasonable and just economic order. How are the classes and the races 
to live together in peace? The problem of finding the formula that is needed 
staggers the greatest minds. The ship of civilization is tossed by tempests, 
while the crew quarrels. In such a situation is it not clearly the duty of all 
good men to fall to and save the ship? Who but a selfish intellectual aristo- 
crat could retire to the ship’s library and study philosophy in a time like 
this? At best, the study of philosophy is a luxury; under present conditions 
it is selfish, parasitic, and anti-social. What bearing do the puzzles of episte- 
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mology and metaphysics have on social need? So runs an objection that is 
not infrequently voiced by earnest men today. 


This objection is not wholly unreasonable in principle. There are times 
in an individual’s life when action rather than reflection is needed. May 
not the present be such a time in world history? 


No, we reply. It is most emphatically not such a time. If ever reflection 
were needed, it is now. If ever clear thinking about values, the goal of 
progress, the place of religion in life, were imperatively called for, it is today. 
To abandon philosophy now would be like throwing the captain overboard 
because he studies the charts instead of shoveling-coal (An Introduction to 
Philosophy (1925), pp. 15-16).? 


It is plainly not enough to be on our way; we should know 
whither we are going. It is surely practical for some one to sit 
at the wheel and keep an eye on the road, but is it not as practical 
for some one to study the road-map and be sure of the signposts? 
Philosophy undertakes to study the chart and map of this world 
of circumstance. It asks, Who are we anyway? What are we 
doing around here? What is the use and purpose of it all? Are 
our strivings worth our efforts? Solutions are for it real only 
when caught up in a broad perspective. It is not merely a question 
of whether civilization and society may be preserved. It is a ques- 
tion of what we mean when we talk about these terms: what are 
the worthy ideals which should be defended? And human nature 
being such as it is, may they ever be realized? It is this longer 
and deeper look that characterizes the philosopher’s interest. Shall 
we say that it is wholly impractical? There are too many folk 
who are busy, busy, busy, beating the air with all kinds of solutions 
for the world’s ills. We hear their cries upon the street corners; 
we read their rhetoric in the magazines and the literature spread 
before us; we listen to them at our noonday luncheon clubs; they 
are upon the public platform and even enter into the sacred pulpits; 
—but, we ask, how many of them have thought deeply and far 
enough to see and understand those subtle and hidden currents 
which perhaps after all count the. most in the shaping of events 
and towards which our interests must attend if any real solutions 


1 The quotations from this book are made with the permission of the publishers, 
Henry Holt and Company. 
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are to be reached and progress achieved. This day surely needs 
not more talking but more thinking. 


(The late Will Rogers, inimitable main-street philosopher, remarked at 
a public lecture something to this effect: “How does it come about that 
America has so many paved roads? Folks, I’ll tell you; have you ever stopped 
to consider that about ninety-five per cent of the people on these roads are 
either going to a convention or coming from one? Yep, if it wasn’t for these 
here conventions we’d never ’ave had such fine roads here in this country. 
They’ve simply got to attend conventions and therefore they’ve simply got 
to have roads. Then, have you ever noticed what they do when they get 
there? After having been harangued by loud-voiced demagogues, the resolu- 
tion committee goes into a huddle to prepare some ‘Whereas’s’ and ‘There- 
fore be it resolveds’ which are voted upon with loud acclamation by those 
who are inside the ‘hall—about which the majority outside don’t know nor 
care. The officers are elected with much gusto. , The fares are split; the 
place of next convention is discussed; a dinner with all the trimmin’s makes 
everybody happy and to want to come again; and remedies are written down 
to last until next meetin’ time. What would America do without all these 
haranguers, meetin’s and resolutions ?’’) 


Further, it would be no exaggeration to say that you cannot 
correctly understand and interpret history without due regard for 
the history of thought. Some of us were taught history in skeletal 
fashion; we learned dates and war heroes, the names of kings and 
rise and fall of kingdoms, discoveries of tools and of oceans and 
of continents, etc., but few of us were taught concerning the great 
waves of ideas that passed through the minds of generations and 
motivated them and made them essentially what they were. We 
speak for instance, of the Dark Age of medieval Europe. Have we 
ever asked why the Dark Age was dark? Was it because men of 
that day did not have the mental capacity that folks earlier and 
later enjoyed? Surely we would not say that. What then? 
Unquestionably it was because of their kind of philosophy. They 
believed that all they needed to know was given. Truth was writ- 
ten down upon sacred parchments; it was fixed and final. More- 
over, man’s interest should be given wholly to that other world 
which, if he gave himself in complete surrender, was to be his with 
allits glory, only in a short while. It was because of the way they 
viewed the meaning of this world of circumstance and their rela- 
tion to it that men acted as they did and neglected this world for 
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another. Why try to fix up a world that was soon to go on the 
rubbish heap? Why inquire, if all you need to know is already 
set down befure you? 

Again, why the French Revolution with its horrors of blood- 
shed? Dr. Hibben has truly remarked, “The eighteenth century 
philosophers cannot wash their hands of the blood of the French 
Revolution.” Back of that era of violence stand those quiet phi- 
losophers who had been preaching the doctrine of individualism 
and freedom which sooner or later was to take hold and tear down 
the age-old tyranny of the rights of the few and the old monarchial 
systems. Hardly could the history of the beginnings of the repub- 
lic of America with its declaration of independence, its revolu- 
tionary war, and its idea and ideals of democracy guaranteed by 
its constitution, be understood without an adequate appreciation of 
those same ideas of individualism and freedom that were swept 
over upon the same wave of an eighteenth century European phi- 
losophy. Back of the Civil War lay that same idea which had 
failed to come to full fruition, and which was destined to see fuller 
expression. Lincoln sensed it keenly when he saw the slave girl set 
up on the auction-block in New Orleans. Against a whole tradi- 
tion he fought, even against the tradition of the Sacred Scriptures 
which declared, “Slaves be ye subject to your masters.” He clearly 
saw that the democracy taught in the Declaration of Independence 
in the words “We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights’ had not come to its own. Surely one 
of the factors that lay back of that strife was but the continuation 
of that powerful: suggestion which the philosophy of individualism 
and freedom had germinated. 

We hear today so much about the revolt against authority. 
All norms and traditions, however sacred, are called into question. 
The transitions and changes about us are dazzling. We see it 
expressed in our conduct, our dress, our institutions, our ideals. 
Heraclitus, the old Greek philosopher, who said that all things flow, 
and that nothing stays put, would have felt, if he had seen us of 
the twentieth century, that his philosophy had been vindicated. 
What is the cause of all this flux and change? No doubt many 
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factors enter. It is only necessary to point out the philosophy that 
has been in the air for some six to seven decades, gaining momen- 
tum with each,—that of the idea of evolution. We believe that 
the rule is “to change” and forthwith we carry it out to the limit. 
Everything is in process: the cosmos, nations, individuals, institu- 
tions, ideas, methods, decrees. We are ready for what is now 
regarded as the inevitable: tomorrow we change. Surely it would 
not be an adequate picture of contemporary life without due empha- 
sis upon this philosophy of change which has been germinating 
so long in the minds of men. Whether there will be an ebb to this 
flow remains to be seen; of one thing we are certain: we are in 
the flow. 

The point which we have endeavored to make, viz., that his- 
torical events and trends reflect philosophic ideas unmistakably and 
practically, although subtly, has been turned the other way around, 
in emphasis, by Professor John Dewey in his remarkably fine book, 
Reconstruction in Philosophy (1920; see especially the early chap- 
ters). It is his thesis that traditional philosophic systems reflect 
human culture, social and emotional attitudes and practices, rather 
than that human behavior has been motivated by processes of intel- 
lectual reflection. Unquestionably, his thesis contains much truth. 
We have given the other side of the matter only, since it bears 
directly on the point of our discussion, furnishing a defensible 
illustration of the practical significance of the reflective processes. 

William James quotes from Chesterton a remark that bears 
directly upon the practical value of philosophy: 


There are some people—and I am one of the™—who think that the 
most practical and important thing about a man is still his view of the uni- 
verse. We think that for a landlady considering a lodgér it is important to 
know his income, but still more important to know his philosophy. We think 
that for a general about to fight an enemy it is important to know the enemy’s 
numbers, but still more important to know the enemy’s philosophy (Pragma- 
tism, new impression, 1925, p. 3). 


It is true, as another well-known remark has it, that philos- 
ophy may not bake better bread but may make better bakers. A 
good index to what we are is to be had by what we think and the 
way we think what we think. 
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It is surely a mark of attainment in any field of interest as 
well as of culture in general that our sense of appreciation not only 
grows but deepens. It is a part of the educative process to awaken 
this sense; to become conscious of it more and more is the good 
sign that we are attaining. There are a thousand illustrations of 
this. The difference between an artist, for example, and a novice 
is that the one has certain appreciations that the other lacks. He 
sees values, relationships, subtle suggestions, motives, ideals and 
what not, to which the other is totally blind. If his field is music 
he senses scenes, moods, and fancies, in the tempo, pitch, arrange- 
ment and rhythm of the music which may be nothing but a mere 
jumble of noise to another. If his field is literature, by reason of 
this appreciative insight into form, rhythm, and arrangement, he 
may extol the beauty of the poem or the bit of prose to which the 
novice could react only with diffidence. 

Take any field you please and you will see at once that it is 
this growing sense of appreciation that marks the man of attain- 
ment from among the common run of men. A business man has 
certain appreciations that others do not have. He has thought 
through his field of interest far enough to become appreciative of 
the problems, the ways and means, the ideals, the values of his 
particular field. He may lack appreciation of other significant 
fields of human interest (that, of course, is the price we pay ina 
day of specialization) and thereby invite embarrassment or serious 
misunderstanding to himself; but this is because he lacks what 
may be termed “culture,” 7. e. the sense of wider appreciations than 
those possessed in one little field of interest. The more cultured 
the man the wider are his appreciations. Culture is accordingly 
the foe to provincialism and to bigotry. Across the history of 
man’s conflicts, be they in racial, national, religious, individual, or 
social matters, may be written this phrase: “lack of appreciation.” 
We fail so often to tolerate the other fellow because we fail to 
appreciate just what he is, his interests, his insight and outlook. 
To enter into his sphere with sympathetic interest is but to widen 
our appreciation and make us more magnanimous. 

Now if philosophy will do nothing more for a man, it should 
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widen and deepen his sense of appreciation. He will learn soon 
enough, if he only goes far enough in the realm of critical reflec- 
tion, that generally there is more than his side to a given question; 
that the other fellow has a real point; that problems are not always 
so simply answered as by a Yes or a No; that this is a pretty com- 
plex world, after all; that on the basis of certain evidence more 
than one interpretation may be justified; and that somebody other 
than himself might have a word of significant value to say. And 
too, it should give us a peculiar sense of satisfaction in the realiza- 
tion that, whatever little we may know, we know how and why, 
and not merely because we are told so and so. It may be far better 
to know less and to know why and how we know it, than to “know” 
much and know not why or how we know. 


Take the example of a minister who is proclaiming from the 
pulpit on a Sunday morning. Suppose he is proclaiming that we 
are not saved by works but by faith alone, a doctrine that has been 
made classic by Paul and Luther. He may hold it as his sacred 
opinion that the way to salvation is by accepting that doctrine with 
all its implications and preaching it with all the oratorical fervor 
at his command. What he says may be right and certainly in some 
circles be perfectly orthodox. But the question may be fairly 
raised, does he appreciate what he is saying? Really to preach 
such a doctrine would require an experience approaching that of 
Paul and Luther. It is easy to comprehend why Paul preached it 
living as he did in the midst of the legalistic religion of Jewish 
Pharisaism. He tried with all his might to “find himself” in the 
submission to the rules and regulations imposed by his group; and 
the more he tried the worse it became. Similarly with Luther it 
was an awful experience. The codes and regulations of the monas- 
tic life almost killed him because he took them so seriously; and, 
the more he tried, the further he got away from that which he 
sought. Both these great religious leaders could cry out “salva- 
tion by faith” because it was truly for them a testimony out of a 
hard and cruel experience. Both had deep appreciation of the doc- 
trine that they preached; and both of them rocked their world 
with their testimony. For anybody to extol such a doctrine with 
any vital significance would mean a very deep appreciation of its 
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meaning. It is a psychological question whether the average per- 
son could ever approach its real significance, lacking the kind of 
environment that these religious heroes experienced. A preacher 
indeed, worthy of our respect, must of all things have a very real 
sense of appreciation, or else his message is drab and unconvincing. 
Let us here quote a passage from Professor Brightman which 
bears directly on the point: 


Like the mountain-climber . . . the philosopher searches for the way to 
the top—a way that leads from the valleys and lowlands of every-day experi- 
ence to a view of the whole landscape. He who holds his opinions without 
knowing or caring why is like one who has been transported to the mountain- 
top in an aeroplane, and left there alone. He is surrounded by clouds; he 
does not know whether he is awake or dreaming; he knows neither where 
he is nor the way to anywhere else. The worst service that can be done to 
the mountain-top is for such a befuddled visitant to extol its beauties. Like- 
wise, angels weep when they hear divine truth proclaimed by one who has 
never thought his way up to the heights where the truth dwells (An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy, p. 7). 


In other words, to think things through, to climb to the 
heights, really to know what we know and why we know, is a pain- 
ful and at times a discouraging process. We may not go far in 
the climbing; but one thing we shall gain however far we come: 
we shall gain appreciative insight into life’s perplexities; and, if 
fortune is kind enough to give us some knowledge, we can proclaim 
it with the satisfactory sense of real and deep understanding. 
Whatever doctrine we preach, if it has been won through serious 
and hard reflection, so that we have become one with it, and it has 
become a part of us, we shall have attained something which no 
man will fail to respect. 

Philosophy should help us to appreciate the problems and per- 
plexities of life, the meaning of ourselves in the scheme of things, 
and should give us a sympathetic understanding of the opinions 
of others. It will save us from superficiality and keep us from 
falling into easy deception or into petty platitudes. 


IV 


We may well liken the philosophical spirit to physical disci- 
pline. By proper exercise our bodies are toned up for more effec- 
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tive service; we are made fit to live and to aspire. Now in philo- 
sophical inquiry we are required to exercise our intellectual powers 
which otherwise may be sluggish, so that by clear and resolute 
thinking we may make appropriate decisions and may come to the 
very best understanding of how to carry on that life and of that 
for which we may best aspire. Our mental life needs exercise as 
well as our physical; otherwise we run into stagnation. Surely, 
given our mental powers, it was meant that we use them to the 
best and to the fullest. It is so easy to take a thought from others; 
and so hard to do our own thinking. Sorry to say there are many 
people who are mentally lazy, chewing the cud which others have 
ground up for them. To have the genuinely philosophical spirit, 
you must chew your own, however hard and bitter it may be. It is 
a tragedy that many step into their graves having lived their lives 
only upon a small fraction of their possibilities. They themselves 
might have been far richer and left a much more valuable legacy, 
had they disciplined their minds through hard thinking. There is 
no discipline that will bring out what is so apt to remain mere po- 
tentiality as the philosophical discipline. Its value in this regard 
is unique. 

It is doubtful whether men in general would exercise for the 
sake of exercise. The physical director knows this well enough; 
he introduces the element of fun and competition into such a pro- 
gram. Meanwhile the emphasis gets misplaced; the trophy rather 
than the process is emphasized. Our attention is directed toward 
results; we forget that in the process itself the real values are 
embedded. Ask, for instance, the average student in college 
whether athletics would be considered a failure if the college team 
brought home no victories. His answer would, for the most part, 
be “Yes, of course.” The criterion of judgment is in terms of 
trophies only. It is perhaps this kind of judgment on the part of 
both town and gown that has brought so many colleges into dis- 
repute in our day. On such a principle it is only natural that some 
colleges have worked out a program of subsidizing athletes. Are 
trophies the only value? Is “to win” the chief value of the sports? 
May there not be values which are bound up in the very pursuit, 
wholly independent of the capture? Are not fair-play, honor, self- 
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control, teamwork, initiative, patient endurance, and the like, 
values independent of any trophy? Is there not some value bound 
up even in losing? It might well be said that he who does not 
know how to lose does not know how to live; for life holds out for 
us a series of losses as well as gains. The score-board is not the 
only criterion of value. There may be victory in losses. Some 
gains may be achieved only through losses. Surely, there is value 
in the pursuit. 

If it should be asked, ‘“‘Where are the trophies that are won 
in philosophy?” and the philosopher should have to say “I have 
none,” it would not mean that there is no value in philosophy. It 
may mean merely that her values are to be seen only from the in- 
side, through the very pursuit, by hard intellectual effort which 
requires courage, patience, control, honesty, and a hundred other 
virtues. Her score-board may be rather bare; but that is not to 
say that she has nothing to offer. To say this is to fall into the 
standards set up by the vulgar and the indiscriminate. It requires 
much to be philosophically minded, as it does to reach out for the 
scientific ideal; the values may not be so self-evident but they are, 
none-the-less, real. 

But, let us take care lest we charge that philosophy has no 
trophies. She can claim many. Her trophies are her children, 
the sciences. She rejoices in their victories. She remembers how- 
ever, that she has had a part to play in their achievement, even 
though some of her children have forgotten their heritage. Many 
of the established data claimed now by the sciences were once her 
own enigmas. She is content to wrestle with the other unsolved 
problems which the sciences ignore for want of methodology. She 
has learned that optimism is one of the virtues of conquest; she 
believes that some day, somehow, she will be able to throw out a 
suggestion which her children may take up, verify, and place in 
the category of proven data. She knows, too, that she has been 
ridiculed for being so optimistic. Yét she is unashamed; for time 
and again the problems with which she has wrestled have been 
proclaimed insoluble and later solved. She can point back and 
down the mountain-side to the paths which she has slowly climbed 
to higher levels and look up to where there are still greater ac- 
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complishments. Professor G. T. W. Patrick has pointed out that 
the history of philosophy, even though giving plenty of evi- 
dence of divergence and disagreement, shows a gradual con- 
vergence and agreement which is as phenomenal as the progress 
achieved in the physical sciences (Introduction to Philosophy, 
rev., ed., 1935, Chap. IV). 

And so she goes on and on with these unsolved problems, be- 
lieving that in due time there will be even more solutions than be- 
fore, not forgetting however, that there are values of inestimable 
worth which emerge in the very pursuit, and which outshine even 
those which are more easily distinguished in the capture. Not 
philosophy as such is the chief gain, however welcome gains may 
be, but to philosophize. Such values, subtle and for the most part 
hidden away from the untutored or inexperienced mind, are of 
the kind that enriches the human spirit. 


Vv 


For most of us the world of experience comes piecemeal and 
split up. We are daily confronted with special questions and special 
interests. Our lives are quite like a department store with sep- 
arate sections of interest. We have business responsibilities, so- 
cial proclivities, religious impulses, aesthetic appreciations, likes 
and dislikes, joys and sorrows, loves, fears, hopes, disappointments 
—a kind of maize of conflicting, alternating and separate interests. 
It is really a wonder that most of us do not become distracted. 
In college we go from classroom to classroom taking this and tak- 
ing that: a little bit of history, each after its own kind, a little 
bit of music, of mathematics, of grammar and rhetoric, art, re- 
ligion, foreign language, oratory, swimming, and what not,— 
shopping around at this counter and that until some day we are 
with high ceremony given an approbatur. We wonder what it’s 
all about. Do these belong together or do they hang separately? 
Why all this hodgepodge? Is there no floor-walker in this de- 
partment store who can direct us into the meaning of it all? 

It is the function of philosophy to make cosmos out of chaos, 
to bring things together into some kind of symphony and harmony 
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if it is possible. We are supposed to try to put things together 
into one harmonious picture in philosophy, even those things which 
seem impossible of relation. We are to try to make melody out 
of seeming discordant notes. ‘To philosophize,’ writes Profes- 
sor Brightman, “is to be a human being with one mind instead of a 
chaos of conflicting feelings, prejudices, and opinions. The prayer 
of the psalmist is, ‘Unite my heart to fear thy name.’ The philoso- 
pher’s prayer is, ‘Unite my mind to understand thy universe ” 
(An Introduction to Philosophy, p. 22). This is the ideal: to find 
unity in diversity if it is possible. We would be single-minded if 
we can. We would see how things belong with each other and 
what is their place in a comprehensive scheme, if possible. Give 
us harmony or give us death, is the philosopher’s plea. It is a sign 
of healthy-mindedness to have a place for everything and every- 
thing in its proper place. When sorrow comes we are ready for 
it, because we have given place to it in the total picture. When 
joy comes we have a place for it too. Both are expected; both be- 
come tempered. Our minds have unified them, however diverse 
they seem to be. This kind of harmony is surely a value if it may 
be achieved. To have mental poise is highly desirable. Of all the 
human disciplines out upon the quest for poise, the chief honors 
go to philosophy. It is of her very lifeblood. 

In this connection we would recall a remark of President 
Soper given in his inaugural address: 


Students on coming to college must be taken into the full stream of the 
world’s life; they must know what is going on. Of all the sins of the teacher 
and of an educational institution, there is none more heinous than that of 
obscurantism. In no way can confidence be lost so soon or so completely 
as by withholding facts or divergent viewpoints. The student has the right 
to demand that he be faced with every side of a question, each side being 
presented faithfully and fully (The Cleveland Plain Dealer, Feb. 16, 1929). 


Is not this the ideal and the spirit of philosophy? We are 
to be taken into the full stream of human thought and interest, no 
matter how divergent or conflicting the currents may be, so that 
we may synthesize and correlate them into a consistent picture. 
Nothing should be withheld that is known, no matter how dis- 
cordant it may seem to be. To dodge an issue now is only to meet 
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it again later. All the cards must be face up on the table and be 
recognized, if we are to attain that mental poise which comes by 
a resolute facing of all known theories and facts. Some of us 
were denied this by some of our teachers. We were not told 
things that we ought to have known; we were surprised and per- 
plexed to hear later of these omissions, and we almost completely 
Iest our bearings. We were allowed to go through college, for 
instance, without having faced squarely the issue between the 
evolutionary point of view and our own conservative religious 
faith, until one day we found to our chagrin that those in the 
academic world whom we were led to respect the most took that 
doctrine for granted without helping us to bridge the chasm that 
lay between the new teaching and our religious tradition. We 
floundered. Some of us left the ecclesiastical fold entirely because 
of this “heinous sin” of our teachers. Surely they must have 
known about the conflict ; instead of facing it they kept it from us. 
It was only a question of time that we should lose whatever poise 
we had; some of us had a difficult time to recover it. Philosophy 
has nothing to hide. If things cannot be reconciled we will at least 
know that. Even this knowledge may help us in times of difficulty ; 
it, too, is a kind of poise. Philosophy will surely teach us, more- 
over, that the last word has not been said and will make us ready 
to welcome new insights as they come and revise our older notions 
when necessary. To have this kind of openmindedness is to give 
us the poise that is so badly needed in a day that is seeing so many 
rapid changes. 


VI 


It is a curious fact that humility and reverence are virtues 
that follow minds that achieve preéminence. These characteristics 
mark those who are really great. A man who is beginning to know 
gets overwhelmingly conscious of how little he knows of what 
there is to know. You will find him getting quieter, more tolerant, 
and less ready to proclaim from the housetops. In the pursuit of 
knowledge the vistas of possible knowledge increase rather than 
decrease ; there is still so much beyond that receding horizon, It is 
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always an occasion for grave suspicion when we hear loud voices 
shouting in our ears. The soapbox orator, the thundering theo- 
logian, the vociferous politician, the encyclopedic teacher, the sono- 
rous social reformer, the dogmatic pulpiteer, and the sophisticated 
savant are all held under suspicion by him who reflects cautiously 
and critically. It is so easy to find a remedy for one ill that will 
induce ten other ills. It is so easy to be cocksure, but so hard 
actually to know. Deceiving oneself by cheap opinion is a common 
sin. Really to know is to go the long, long trail. That is why 
some of our very best teachers shock us when they answer our 
question by saying “I don’t know.” It takes much wisdom to say 
that. 

All this does not mean, however, that it is a mark of attain- 
ment not to know anything. There is a real difference between 
having a dogmatic opinion and a reflective conviction. It is the 
latter that marks out the true philosophical spirit. The greatest 
foe to philosophy, as we have already intimated, is dogmatism. 
For the characteristic feature of the dogmatic pronouncement is 
its authoritative claim without an appeal to the corrective of rea- 
son or revision. A dogmatist is one who shakes both fists upon the 
table and stamps both feet upon the floor (if that is possible). He 
knows that he knows because he knows that he knows. There is 
no other court of appeal. The philosopher may have many con- 
victions without their being dogmatic. He will have valid reasons 
for holding them even though they be not completely rational. 
They will at least be reasonable. If ever a philosopher becomes 
dogmatic he has betrayed his cause; he has become a Benedict Ar- 
nold. We shall find that our greatest philosophers have many 
convictions but that they are always ready to give an account of 
them; we shall also find such philosophers ready to listen to op- 
posing voices in the hope that some unseen light may be discovered 
which will serve as a corrective or guide into new paths. We are 
here speaking of the “greater lights” in philosophy. There are all 
kinds of philosophers as there are all kinds of scientists, some 
moving far from the ideals of their discipline and some hovering 
very close to them, 
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We may add another virtue that comes close upon the heels of 
humility and reverence. It is that of social mindedness. The pur- 
suit of Truth is a cooperative effort. More and more are we realiz- 
ing our dependence upon one another, not only in the world of poli- 
tics and commerce but in the quest for truth. We have our yearly 
academic gatherings, our institutes, our journals, our symposia, 
where men gather to exchange their findings and opinions. When 
we write our own contributions we list bibliographies and set down 
cumbersome footnotes to show how in this or that point we have 
leaned heavily upon someone else whose authority is greater than 
our own and from whom we have borrowed information and sug- 
gestion. The day of the Robinson Crusoe in research and inter- 
pretation is gone; the age of speciality and cooperative effort so 
characteristic of the scientific mind has dismissed the lone seeker 
after truth. To construct a philosophy which would at all be ade- 
quate in a day such as this without extracting the honey from 
here, there and everywhere, would be preposterous. More than 
ever before in the history of philosophical inquiry, is it becoming 
apparent that systematic philosophy is a cooperative effort resting 
upon the props of factual data uncovered by thousands of research 
workers and upon the interpretations of these and other data given 
by other qualified minds. Instead of becoming easier, the philoso- 
pher’s task is becoming infinitely harder. In fact, the thought of 
the ideal requirements imposed upon a present-day interpreter of 
the world is so overwhelming that one really wonders whether 
there is anyone who would dare to undertake to proclaim a philos- 
ophy which would call itself adequate. Surely such a task renders 
one cautious, humble and reverent. 


The pursuit of truth belongs to no group, sect, or people. 
Whereas mountains, continents, rivers, ‘“‘race,” social customs, 
imaginary border-lines, may divide people into natural or un- 
natural groupings, set over against one another with attending 
conflict of interests and aspirations, the pursuit of truth knows no 
such barriers. Political leaders may make much of these tra- 
ditional lines, but men bent upon the quest of truth mingle freely 
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across each other’s borders to exchange in friendly intercourse 
their findings and to share their insights. We have seen this time 
and again; especially did we notice it during and after the Great 
War among men in the field of the sciences. It is now well known 
that when others were engrossed in the hysteria of hatred fanned 
by certain political claims, our great students and interpreters of 
life’s mysteries were engaged, though hampered, in cooperative 
counsels through correspondence across the fields of battle. Who- 
ever has experienced the thrill of scientific research and philosophic 
insight finds himself becoming more and more social-minded; for 
him it is not only sacrilegious to maintain provincial lines of de- 
marcation set up by tradition and custom, but suicidal as well. 
For so much is yet to be known, and so difficult is it to sort out 
what is already known, that no less than a great cooperative ef- 
fort of men everywhere is demanded. The philosopher’s outlook 
cuts across traditional distinctions in the same way as that express- 
ed by the great Apostle of the Christian faith: “There can be 
neither Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there 
can be no male and female”; for all are made one in the common 
task of finding and interpreting the truth. 


HAS THE PENDULUM STARTED BACK? 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 
Springfield, Ohio 


N the March, 1935 issue of The Catholic World a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, Brother Cajetan, published a significant article en- 
titled “The Pendulum Starts Back.” In this vigorous study of 
contemporary American literature in its relation to religion, the 
well-read author contends that our men of letters are beginning 
to return to Christianity. Ernest Hemingway has become a Ro- 
man Catholic, T. S. Eliot an Anglo-Catholic. Eugene O’Neill, 
Philip Barry, and Eliot have set forth in dramas the blessed in- 
fluence of the Cross and the church. And other American writers, 
Brother Cajetan contends, are employing themes that are spiritual, 
if not always Christian. 

Has there been, indeed, a turn in the tide of mechanistic de- 
terminism that was running so strong in American literature dur- 
ing the years that followed the World War? Beginning with the 
publication of The Education of Henry Adams in 1918 there was a 
flood of somber and even morbid writing that was but the expres- 
sion of the doubt, disillusionment, and despair of the era. As 
Professor Luccock has well put it in his interesting volume, Con- 
temporary American Literature and Religion (1934): 


—the sputtering and going out of what had been sustaining beliefs and 
faiths for millions is a major feature of the last fifteen years in America as 
in Europe. The phrase of Newman’s hymn, “amid th’ encircling gloom,” 
has a close relation to the life, literature, and religion of our time. 


As for organized Christianity, most of the post-war writers open- 
ly repudiated it. As one of them put it: 


The Roman Church in America has little contact with some of the most 
valuable elements in American culture; it not only lacks humanism, but is 
in danger of adding vulgarity. . . . But both in England and in America, 
Protestantism is in still worse case. It can be and usually is, equally vulgar ; 
it can be equally narrow and bigoted ; with the alternative that when it is not 
narrow and bigoted, it is liberal, sloppy, hypocritical, and humanitarian. 

149 
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But even in the late twenties there were signs of an approach- 
ing change—few to be sure, but none the less encouraging. In 
1927 appeared Willa Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop 
and Thornton Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey, “an imaginative 
expression of Christian belief in the providential determination 
of life.’ Two years later (1929) The Green Pastures brought the 
drama back to religion. The following year (1930) Thornton 
Wilder’s Woman of Andros suggested the inferiority of the pagan 
philosophy of the pre-Christian era to the Christian view of life. 
In 1931 Kenneth Saunders, writing in The Saturday Review of 
Literature, called attention to the fact that modern thought and 
literature were even then becoming spiritual; and in 1932 Ludwig 
Lewisohn declared in his volume Expression tn America that art 
must become more and more religious so as to satisfy the longing 
of mankind for a religious appeal in “nobler and more powerful 
form.” 

The man of letters who symbolizes in his own career the 
renascence of religion in contemporary literature is T. S. Eliot, 
perhaps the most influential of all our living writers; so influential, 
indeed, that it has been said of him: 


In any history of twentieth century literature, his importance will re- 
main preeminent, if merely because his work has expressed at its best the or- 
deal of the mind in an age of spiritual strife and moral adjustment. . 


Highly educated through study at Harvard, Oxford, and the 
Sorbonne; widely read and profoundly thoughtful, he, like so many 
other intellectuals in the hectic twenties, became the victim of dis- 
illusionment, frustration and despair. Modern life seemed to him 
so “ignoble, sordid, or tame” that he renounced it and desired ob- 
livion. His pessimism found memorable expression in three now 
noted poems: “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” “The 
Waste Land,” and “The Hollow Men.” Prufrock, who has drunk 
life’s cup to the lees and finds it no longer inviting, has been called 
“the epitome of the era of despair and disillusionment.” The 
“waste land” is life in the 1920’s 


where there is no great passion, but only sordid lust; where the self-abnega- 
tion and wonder of religious emotion have degenerated into cheap fortune 
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telling ; where there is no external grandeur, but only a flat commercial cos- 
mopolitanism that is as shoddy as it is ‘unreal’; where rich and poor alike 
find that their lives come nervously, wearily to nothing... . 


Those who inhabited this desolate region Eliot calls “Hollow 
Men, bewildered and desolate” with straw-stuffed heads, sight- 
less eyes, and lips that were dumb. Over all of them hovered the 
shadow of death, and in the end the curtain of judgment came 
down 

Not with a bang but a whimper. 
Their story is not like that of the victims of Poe’s “Conqueror 
Worm” : a heart-rending tragedy at which angels weep; but rather 
a sorry, if sophisticated comedy, at which devils laugh with delight. 

But in the year 1930, with the appearance of his slender vol- 
ume entitled Ash Wednesday, Eliot’s poetry underwent a remark- 
able change. No longer a sardonic laugh or a languid sigh, it be- 
came the penitential cry of a stricken soul who has “laid in dust 
life’s glory dead” and humbly seeks peace in submission to the 
will of God. In the six poems that make up this volume we have 
the first signs of Eliot’s conversion to Christianity, to Anglo- 
Catholicism. For Eliot has come to believe that “civilization must 
have a religion, and religion a church”; that the United States 
must have a Christian tradition; that the Christian life is “more 
variedly, refinedly, and intensely enjoyable” than the unbeliever’s 
or the worldling’s; that moral standards dare not be fixed by the 
untrustworthy conscience of the private individual, but by the 
community under the direction of the church, which shall “formu- 
late, correct, and elevate” them; that religion is as essential to lit- 
erature as to life and that “the weakness of modern literature is a 
religious weakness.’ Only orthodoxy can and must satisfy the 
spiritual hunger of our day—a hunger that is fairly widespread; 
the numerous “varieties of bunkum and false doctrine,” to use his 
own phrase, cannot appease it. 

Thus Eliot has at last crossed the waste land of despair and 
arrived in the Canaan of faith. The poetic statement of this new- 
found faith is contained in the pageant play entitled The Rock, 
composed and presented last year for the benefit of a fund that 
was being raised in the diocese of London for the purpose of 
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building forty-five new churches. With the exception of one 
scene, Eliot had no hand in the preparation of the scenario; but he 
did write the prose dialogue and the choruses; and it is in the 
verse of the chorus, which speaks as the voice of the church, that 
he expresses his positive Christian sentiments. Lamenting the 
social ills of our evil times, he traces them back to the lack of 
neighborliness. And this lack of neighborliness, in turn, he at- 
tributes to the dearth of religion. “If humility and purity be not 
in the heart, they are not in the home, and if they are not in the 
home, they are not in the City.” Thus, the keeping of the second 
commandment, as formulated by Christ, is dependent upon the 
observance of the first: 


Alone with God you first learn brotherhood with men. 


In his Murder in the Cathedral (1935) Eliot again considers 
the welfare of society, which he regards as more important than 
the prosperity of the individual; for, while “society is for the 
salvation of the individual . . . the individual must be sacrificed to 
society.” The true martyr is he who makes himself an instrument 
of God in the execution of his designs, “who has lost his will in 
the will of God, not lost it but found it, for he has found freedom 
[and peace] in submission to God.” It is the blood of such mar- 
tyrs that is the seed of the church, that makes the church “trium- 
phant in adversity.” For “so long as men will die for it,” the 
church will remain “supreme.” 

It is, then, a noteworthy and hopeful portent that the most 
influential American poet of our day,—its most profound and 
logical thinker, perhaps—no longer mocks at religion but now 
accepts and even defends the faith. But while the tide of irreligion 
in literature seems to have turned, we must not assume that there 
is, or will be, a rapid movement on the part of writers towards the 
church. As T. S. Eliot himself remarked last year in one of his 
lectures now contained in his little volume After Strange Gods, 
“it is too much to expect any literary artist at the present time to 
be a model of orthodoxy.”’ So Professor Luccock reminds us that 
though “the pendulum is. decidedly swinging towards positives,” 
this “is not to be taken as indication of any religious revival, in 
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the conventional sense. It is not evidence of definite religious be- 
lief.” Indeed, Eliot has said that among writers the rejection of 
Protestant Christianity is the rule rather than the exception. 

It is an interesting fact that the return of the literati to the 
church has been a return to either Roman Catholicism or Anglo- 
Catholicism. But the temporary irreligion that accompanies a 
violent upheaval in human society is apt to yield in due time to a 
conservative reaction. Such a reaction seems already to have set 
in amongst us, just as the deism of the Revolutionary period gave 
way before a wave of religious conservatism at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Professor Howard Mumford Jones has 
said: 

Like the Lake Poets, the Hartford Wits, the only consolidated literary 


group in the country in 1800, passed from an eager interest in late eighteenth 
century ideas to a theological and conservative point of view. 


But it is doubtful, very doubtful, whether Catholicism of any 
sort can satisfy our Intellectuals permanently. The present re- 
turn to the Middle Ages is but a desperate escape from the unbe- 
lief and despair of the twentieth century to the faith and hope of 
the thirteenth; from chaos to unity; from individualism to tra- 
dition, from the insecurity of freedom to the security of authority. 
As Walter Lippmann and Dean Sperry have said of the present-day 
undergraduate, so may it be said of the contemporary Intellectual: 
he is “tired of his liberty and wants authority.”” Individualism 
and liberalism are in eclipse. But this eclipse cannot last long. 
The modern mind will not submit itself permanently to the au- 
thority of either an absolute dictatorship or an infallible church. 
The universal priesthood of believers, the right of private judg- 
ment, the sinner’s privilege of going direct to God with his bur- 
den—these are too vital to be surrendered. There is much truth 
in the words of Joseph Wood Krutch: 


There is no golden age of faith, of simplicity, or of ignorance to which 
we can return—unless, indeed, society as we know it should suffer some over- 
whelming catastrophe which would break the whole continuity of its develop- 
ment and return the few straggling survivors to savagery. Those eccentric 
converts to fifth century paganism, thirteenth century Catholicism, and seven- 
teenth century Anglicanism, who propose to live and write as though they 
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were in the heyday of the culture which they have chosen, are mere refugees 
whom few will follow. They have acknowledged the defeat of their imagi- 
nation and taken refuge in a world which, however substantial it may once 
have been, is now no more than a world of phantasy. 


No, the hands of History’s clock cannot be turned back six 
hundred years. We who have seen the light thrown on the gospel 
by Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and other religious geniuses cannot 
close our eyes to this light and return to Thomas Aquinas, no mat- 
ter how attractive the picture of the thirteenth century may be. 
We must look forward, not backward. The Truth is unchange- 
able, but our discovery of it is cumulative. i 

It was this truth that Longfellow seems to have had in mind 
when in his last poem, “The Bells of San Blas,” he pictured the 
bells of an abandoned Catholic mission on the Pacific coast as 
pleading for a return of “the vanished days of yore” 


When the world with faith was filled 


and “the Priest was lord of the land.’’ But the poet gently ad- 
monishes the bells: 
O Bells of San Blas, in vain 
Ye call back the Past again! 
The Past is deaf to your prayer; 
Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light ; 
It is daybreak everywhere. 


So into the dismal darkness of unbelief through which our 
Intellectuals have been groping their way for a generation the 
light of faith is again beginning to shine. The prayer of Robert 
Nathan, one of the most sensitive of contemporary novelists and 
poets, is even now being answered: 

God of pity and love, return to this earth. 

Go not so far away, leaving us to evil. 

Darkness is loose upon the world, the Devil 
Walks in the land, and there is nothing worth... . 
Let us not die of evil in the night. 

Let there be God again. Let there be light. 


“Tn the literature to come,” some one has well said, “there will 
be aspiration . . . affirmation of spiritual values, just as we have 
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been deluged with negation of them. The deep-seated moral ideal- 
ism and religious faith of the average American have not been 
obliterated, they have merely undergone an eclipse and are even 
now beginning to break forth from the overshadowing skepti- 
cism and animalism of the past generation, especially in the minds 
and hearts of the younger spirits.” Only last year the learned and 
veteran essayist Paul Elmer More gave it as his utter conviction 
“that literature divorced from life is an empty pursuit, and that 
an honest search for the meaning of life must lead to the simple 
faith of theism.” Yes, the pendulum has started back. 


THE TRINITY IN THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


“TN the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” With these or similar words it is the custom of litur- 
gical churches to begin their services of worship. There are not 
wanting those who would trace this usage in worship to a belief in 
some magical potency in the use of the Sacred Name. If the siguifi- 
cance of these words were kept on that level, one might well hesitate 
to perpetuate their use. But whatever may have been the origin of 
the use of such formulae in t’ -ship of mankind, lowly: origin 
does not militate against their use, if when so used they. are able 
to meet the requirements of worship and the-needs of worshippers 
at the highest and purest levels. And this is the subgect which I 
desire to discuss in this article:—the one God, Fathér, Son and 
Holy Spirit as the object of the worship that is highest,and holiest; 
and then what this fact means, not only for our worship, but also 
for our adherence to and confirmation in the, belief in the Triune 
God. “4 es eS 

Is this doctrinal? And are doctrines taboo in-our day? - Not 
a few would so regard them. How few sermons one “ears that 
lay any special emphasis on the doctrine of the Trinity, even though 
our Church Year makes it the culmination of C.d’s revelation of 
himself and the starting point of that seasor ~ ‘ich stresses both 
the life and worship of those who believe in ti. od whom we see 
in Christ through the ever-abiding Spirit. It has “sometimes 
seemed a riddle that those who use a service which is Trini- 
tarian throughout, in the Kyrie, in the Gloria Patri, in the Gloria 
in Excelsis, in the Creed, in the Trisagion, should at least by deed, 
if not at times by word, give the Trinity such a subordinate place 
in their thought. 

In considering the subject, let us first remind ourselves that 
worship is essential to any knowledge of God, not excepting that 
which is vaguest and most inchoate. May I call attention to that 
acute philosophy of religion which Paul gives us in the first chap- 
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ter of Romans? He starts out with what Rudolph Otto in his 
Idea of the Holy has elaborated, that the invisible things of God 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead. 
That was a good beginning in the knowledge of God. It came, 
not through rational processes, but through the impress made on 
man, an impress akin to worship. Why then, along with it, not 
only then but also now, is there so much godlessness and unright- 
eousness? Let Paul himself answer: because when they knew 
Godé=they worshipped him not as God, neither were thankful. 
Man’s further growth in the knowledge of God he would thus 
tnakeadependent on worship, of which gratitude is one of the chief 
elements. ye 

‘os Aid this leads atsaaily to a consideration of the historical 
steps! that led Christians to Know God as Father, Son and Spirit. 
Here as always one is led back to the roots of this knowledge 
in the Old Festament—something that needs to be stressed in our 
time as never before. Abraham stands as the progenitor of all 
those who believe in One God—and let it be emphasized that the 
Trinity is an assertion fundamentally that God is One; Jew, Chris- 
tian, Moslem all venerate Abraham. He was told to go out and 
look up‘to'the stars'and number them: “so shall thy seed be.” In 
the clear &¢sert atmosphere it requires no stretch of imagination 
to believe that it was in that glory and harmony of the spheres, 


OW 
oe ‘orever singing as they shine 


- hand that made us is divine, 
ti ant 


that:the truth burned into his soul that the Lord our God is One 
Lord: And this would have remained a barren truth, as it has 
for multitudes of others, if he had not added: and to worship 
him with all one’s heart and all his mind and all his soul—this is 
more than all earthly possessions, home, country and kindred. 
The unity of God enshrined in the worship at one place, and that 
not a subordinate place, but one at the very center of a nation’s life 
—this is what maintained and increased that knowledge of God 
which recognized him not only as Creator and Upholder of all 
things, but also as the Sovereign Disposer of that which happens 
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in history, a history that has been said to find unity of meaning 
and purpose in a power not ourselves that makes for righteousness. 
Is it not this that gives originality and uniqueness to the Old Testa- 
ment conception of God? My thesis here is that whatever glory 
there is in it could only be revealed to men who were attuned to 
truths so sublime, and that this attuning of men’s souls could only 
be accomplished through worship. 

And now, coming to the real source of the belief that this 
One God is Triune, let us notice that those who were closest to 
Jesus engaged at first, not in any attempt at any formulation of 
teachings about him, but that they began by worshipping him. 
Pliny’s letter to Trajan singles out as one of the chief character- 
istics of the Christians of Bithynia that they sang hymns and wor- 
shipped one Jesus as God. Nor need we stop here early in the sec- 
ond century for such testimonies. In one of the letters of St. Paul 
himself, written no later than A. D. 57, the Christians at Corinth 
are not only addressed as those sanctified in Christ Jesus, but are 
also included in a fellowship with all that call upon the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in every place, their Lord and ours (1 Cor. 
1:2). And perhaps as many as twenty-five years before that we 
read of Ananias, who, when told to go and minister comfort to 
this same Paul, gave as his reason for hesitating to go, that this 
man had authority from the chief priests to bind all that call upon 
thy name (Acts 9:14). It is but a continuation of what the dis- 
ciples did after Jesus had appeared to them: And when they saw 
him they worshipped him; but some doubted (Matt. 28:17). And 
the gospel story culminates in an act of worship when the most 
hesitant of all the disciples, doubting Thomas, adores and worships, 
in that most comprehensive and yet briefest of all Christian con- 
fessions: My Lord and my God (John 20:28). 

That Jesus was worshipped by the disciples is itself, when 
taken along with their piety and high ethical standards, of the 
highest significance in our interpretation of him. It is true indeed 
that emperors also were worshipped. But then their position 
accounted for it. Jesus had no earthly prestige to call forth such 
worship. His only earthly prestige was that which an ignominious 
cross could offer. Even so, however, those executed in similar 
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ways have been made heroes by admiring communities when they 
represented a great cause. John Brown is a case in point. Just 
lately at Karachi in India one Abdul Quayam, who was executed 
for killing a Hindu because he had reviled the Prophet, was even 
disentombed to show him reverence. But both John Brown and 
Quayam represented popular causes. Then too, we see such a 
one as Mary Baker Eddy revered and worshipped by her follow- 
ers; but even here one may admit that many have been led to honor 
her because she stressed a neglected and exceedingly appealing 
truth: that of tapping spiritual resources in the art of healing. 
And about all such one may ask: what truth about God did any of 
these bring to light? With emperors it may have been uncontrolled 
power before which men have always quaked. With religious 
or political patriots, it is fanatical nationalism which fits into a 
conception of national gods but which distorts one’s view of God 
and does not reveal the God who is God over all the earth. With 
Mrs. Eddy it represents a subtle pantheism which makes all and 
everything God. All of them succeed in bringing man’s concep- 
tion of God down to their level instead of leading them to a God 
high and lifted up, whose glory fills the temple of this universe. 


The remarkable thing about the worship of Jesus has been, 
and is today, that it maintains itself not only as the purest and 
noblest worship, but also as leading to the most exalted and purest 
conception of God. If a vote were to be taken in the world today 
as to who is worthy of the homage of mankind everywhere, is 
there any doubt that the vote even among men in general would 
be overwhelmingly for him? Jesus and Jesus alone is worthy of 
the crown of India, said Keshub Chandra Sen a generation ago, 
though he never enrolled as a professed Christian. You are wel- 
come, say the people of China, if you come in the spirit of Jesus, 
and not with cannon and battleships. Whatever opposition may 
appear from communists and anti-theists, it is yet true that the 
consensus of the world is that the alternative now lies between the 
worship of Jesus or no worship at all. His spirit alone can create 
a new world; and F. R. Barry in his Christianity and the New 
W orid has the facts of experience on his side when he maintains 
that only in worship can such a dynamic spirit be created. 
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Where men have enthroned others, the conception of God has 
been lowered. This is true even of the proposals of our intellect- 
uals who think they can give us a higher conception of God by 
directing us to the great impersonal absolute. I recall how a for- 
mer head of a great university, now dead, remarked in an article 
in a periodical that we had to readjust our thinking of God and 
conceive of him in terms of force or electricity rather than of a 
Personal Spirit. But every such attempt, whether by the intellect- 
ually indolent or alert, brings God down to a level lower than even 
our own highest. It is infinitely lower than the conception of the 
God who is the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom we see 
revealed, incarnated in Jesus. Of him the ages testify as did the 
seer of Patmos: Worthy is the Lamb that hath been slain to receive 
the power and riches and wisdom and might and honor and glory 
and blessing. 

Sometimes men talk as if creeds were made and then forced 
on unwilling or unthinking confessors. It is not thus that our 
conception of the God in Christ was put into the creeds. Men 
worshipped, and now do worship him as did Thomas of old, saying 
in adoring wonder, My Lord and my God. And then, to clarify 
their conception of the God they can not but worship, they attempt 
to make a creed. 

The Christian church gave place to the Spirit in its worship 
for a much longer time before it attempted such a definite doctrinal 
formulation about his Divinity as it attempted about Christ. We 
not, however, that it was while the disciples were worshipping, of 
one accord and in one place, that the supreme manifestation of 
the Spirit on Pentecost became possible. He manifests himself 
supremely in the Koinonia, the fellowship of believers. They that 
worship the Father are to worship him in Spirit and in truth. 

We Christians are disposed to think of the Spirit as only the 
last manifestation of God. But if the last, he is also the first in 
our Scriptures: the Spirit moved on the face of the waters. “My 
Spirit shall not always strive with man.” It is in worship that 
the Spirit manifested himself as, for example, in that most spiritual 
of the Psalms, the 139th. He was the Revealer who inspired 
prophets to speak as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. The 
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earthly life of Jesus was spirit-filled and spirit-guided from the 
time of his being conceived of the Holy Spirit, his baptism, temp- 
tation, preaching at Nazareth on to the end when he breathed on 
his disciples and said, ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost.’’ And yet the 
Spirit could only be given in his fullness as the Spirit of Jesus after 
Jesus’ death, resurrection and ascension. And whenever so given 
and so apprehended in the apostolic records, it was when they 
were worshipping—be it at Pentecost, at Samaria, in Cornelius’ 
house, among Jews, Samaritans and Gentiles. Then again the 
Spirit was the “Other Comforter,” th ePromise of the Father, the 
Abiding Presence of God with them. Little wonder that when 
they received others into the fellowship it was by baptism in the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost; and 
when they dismissed the fellowship it was with the threefold yet 
one blessing, the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost. What is clear from these 
and other references is that it is in the worship-life of the church 
that we have the source whence that church in its reflective stage 
formulated the doctrine of the Trinity. 


The problem as it presented itself was this: they met God, 
and we do, as he reveals himself in creation, and then in Christ 
the Son of his love they received the Spirit of adoption whereby 
we cry Abba Father; they met God in the Jesus who had lived 
among them and in seeing whom they had seen the Father; and 
Father and Son were present among them through the Abiding 
Spirit (who proceedeth from the Father and the Son). Did they 
have three Gods, or merely three forms in which he manifested 
himself, or three manifestations whose termini are in the Eternal 
God himself? To make God three would have classed them with 
the idolators among whom Moslems now, with their misunder- 
standing of the Trinity, place Christians. To deal in mere mani- 
festations would place the object of their worship among the phe- 
-nomenal, the ephemeral, the relative. Propelled by the findings of 
their own experience of God as they met him, they were led to give 
expression to the God whom they worshipped as the Triune God, 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

And this truth has maintained itself through the centuries 
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ever since. Sometimes, when the intellectual formulation presents 
seemingly irreconcilable tensions, and often because it is stated 
tritheistically, one is inclined to relegate it to the matters of merely 
speculative interest or make it a kind of appendix to the Christian 
faith. Arianism, Socinianism, Unitarianism have given corporate 
expression to such a belief and have been among us long enough 
to show that their own reconstruction of the Christian Doctrine 
of God is barren for thought and unfruitful in the spread of the 
knowledge of God. In the life of Christianity, far from being a 
doctrine of merely speculative interest, belief in the rich fullness 
of the Triune God is the very foundation that supports the whole 
superstructure of the Christian religion. In her worship the 
church has always kept this truth in her consciousness. It is wor- 
ship in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Is there any better testimony to this than the place which 
the hymns of the church on the Trinity occupy in her worship— 
be they the Glorias, the Te Deum, the Athanasian Creed, which is 
an antiphonal chant, the Trisagion, whether in ancient or in mod- 
ern times, the Veni Creator Spiritus of the tenth century, 

Teach us to know the Father, Son 
And Thee, of Both, to be but one 


That through the ages all along 
Thy praise may be our endless song, 


Reginald Heber’s “Holy, Holy, Holy,” “Nun Danket alle Gott,” 
or “Come Thou Almighty King”—to mention only the universally 
familiar ones? 

And this leads to our final thought that if the doctrine of the 
Trinity rose out of the church’s worship, it, in turn, gives back to 
Christian worship what has given to it peculiar richness, fullness 
and inspirational uplift. This leads in turn to the large subject 
of worship, and ought to have separate treatment. I must be con- 
tent rather with hints than with attempting any discussion of this 
inviting subject. Worship has its human side. In order that it 
may be true worship it always needs to begin with the prayer, 
“Create within me a clean heart and renew a right spirit within 
me.” Worship has its embellishments and adornments—vestments, 
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a stately ritual, uplifting music, elevating architecture. What we 
often overlook is that worship needs most of all a worthy Object 
of worship that has in it all that is highest—distance—and yet 
is not so remote as to prevent the very closest communion with 
this Object. As we study the religions of mankind, has it not 
been the very fact that the conception of God, when it had distance, 
could inspire awe and reverence, but not communion, that soon 
led its devotees to the worship of intermediaries lower than that 
highest Object? Almost over night, China, with its worship of 
heaven, law and order, turned to Buddha, who could sympathize 
with man’s sorrows, even though Buddha ignored all gods and 
goddesses. The Ineffable One in India, about whom men can only 
say ‘“Neti, Neti (he is not this or that),” is nowhere worshipped: 
that honor is shown to gods, incarnations and spirits, for these 
are so near that men can have fellowship with them. Islam, with 
its Old Testament background, had the distance needed in wor- 
ship, but it led to the worship of the slave to the Master, the ori- 
ental subject to his potentate, except only as, at variance with its 
own conception of Allah, the mystical Sufis have drawn on other 
sources to make possible communion with the Object of its religion. 
And even Christianity, when it practically had surrendered its own 
conception of God in the Trinity and substituted for it the Aris- 
totelian conception of the distant unmoved mover of all things, 
needed the Virgin Mother and the intermediary saints to sustain 
its life of worship except, again, as the Mystics, generally inclined 
to be heretical, found God near, within the soul of man, if not in 
all things. 

What worship needs is both distance and nearness, not only 
spatially but in all the values that make for fullness of life. If these 
can not be found in its Object, it turns to others. And this is true 
not only of the paganism of India and China. It is one of the 
facts most patent in the neo-paganism of our own so-called Chris- 
tian lands. 

Would that one had the power to state how the doctrine of 
the Trinity meets this essential need of worship! It calls for rev- 
erent contemplation; but when one attempts to state what all it 
includes, the attempt itself borders on irreverence. One would 
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rather, with Job, lay one’s hand upon his mouth in silence. The 
great God who holds in hand all things, the God of the astron- 
omers, the Creator and Upholder of all things, and the God of 
Saints, the Holy One, exalted in righteousness who yet dwells 
among us, near in Jesus as Friend and Brother, so that the all-holy 
is the all-loving too; and not remote in time nor space but an ever- 
abiding spirit, a spirit of Goodness, Beauty, and Glory, yea more 
the Spirit of his Only Son imparted to those who have not received 
the spirit of bondage again to fear but the spirit of Adoption 
whereby they cry, Abba Father—this God we meet as we worship 
the One God in Three, the Holy Trinity. 

In such a God all fullness dwells, and the worshipper becomes 
complete in him. Such worship is not only capable of leading men 
to the purest and most exalted emotional uplift, leading it may 
be even to the ecstasy of mystical communion, but it also has the 
power of recreating lives in something of that same image; for 
there is no truth more firmly established by history than that men 
—even nations of men—become like the God or the gods whom 
they sincerely worship. 

What a new power would come to the Christian church, if 
not only in the formal words of the liturgy or of the doxology but 
in deed and truth, whenever and wherever they are summoned to 
worship it would be to worship “In the Name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING OF PAUL’S MINISTRY* 


H. OFFERMANN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
HERE is no question that the study of the New Testament is 
of supreme importance to every Christian, and that it is indis- 
pensable for those who are called upon to preach the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in all its purity, fullness and beauty as that 
gospel has come down to us in the testimony of the original wit- 
nesses. In the New Testament the Christian church possesses a 
treasure so unspeakably rich that it can never be fully exhausted. 
This book has brought light and life to millions of men of all times 
and tongues. And it is the hope of humanity in times to come. If 
historic Christianity is to survive, if it is to remain a living and 
life-giving power, if its message is to conquer the world, the New 
Testament must be the torch that kindles and keeps alive the flame 
of divine love in the hearts of men. 

But the message of the New Testament cannot be fully under- 
stood without a thorough knowledge of the historical background 
of the New Testament documents. For the New Testament has 
not only a divine side, it also has a human side: we have this treas- 
ure “in earthen vessels” (II Cor. 4:7). There are those who will 
ignore the earthen vessels altogether, on the ground that the mes- 
sage of the New Testament itself is timeless. And there are those 
who will take the earthen vessels for the treasure itself. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the whole story of the New Testament will 
not only enable us to distinguish between the earthen vessels and 
the treasure contained in these vessels, but it will also help us to 

lay a firm hold on the treasure itself. 

The story of the New Testament is, first of all, the story of 
the New Testament times. We live in the twentieth century. 
The New Testament documents were written in the first Christian 
century. Almost two thousand years of human history have not 


1 This is part of a chapter from the manuscript of a book which is to appear under 
the title “The Story of the New Testament.” 
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gone by without changing the world so that now it has an entirely 
different face from that which it had then. We therefore cannot 
understand the New Testament documents unless we know some- 
thing about that world in which the New Testament writers lived 
—its political, its economic, its cultural and social, its moral and 
religious condition. The rise of the Christian movement marks 
a new era in the history of mankind. Since then, the history of 
the world is so entwined with the history of Christianity that the 
one cannot be understood without the other» It is therefore not 
by accident that we date our years from the birth of Christ. The 
apostle Paul has expressed the significance of the birth of Christ 
for the whole world in the words: ‘‘When the fullness of the time 
was come, God sent forth his Son” (Gal. 4:4). A study of the 
New Testament times will show us what “the fullness of the time” 
really means: it calls our attention not only to the Messianic 
expectation of the people of Israel, which prepared the way for 
the revelation of God in Christ, but also to the world of Hellenism 
as well as to the world-power of the Roman Empire. The Roman 
Empire, the world of Hellenism and the religion of the Jewish peo- 
ple became in the providence of God the means by which God pre- 
pared the world for the coming of him who is the light of the 
world and the life of men. They also form the historical back- 
ground of the New Testament and give the New Testament docu- 
ments their historical setting. 


I 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


The world in which the New Testament writers lived was the 
world of the Roman Empire under its first emperors: Caesar 
Augustus (29 B. C.-14 A. D.), Tiberius (14-37), Caius Caligula 
(37-41), Claudius (41-54), Nero (54-68), Vespasian (69-79), 
Titus (79-81), Domitian (81-96), Nerva (96-98), Trajan (98- 
117), Hadrian (117-138). The Roman Empire of those days 
was not one of several world-powers: it was the one and only 
world-power. There had been other world-powers which preceded 
it. But they had gone the way of all flesh. The last of these great 
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world-powers was that of Alexander the Great (d. 323 B. C.), 
whose dream and ambition had been the founding of a Greek 
world-empire in which all the nations of the East and West would 
be united under one head and one rule. But after his untimely 
death his empire was divided among his generals and gradually fell 
apart. The battle of Actium (31 B. C.) decided the supremacy of 
Rome, and from that time on the Roman Empire was firmly in the 
saddle for centuries to come. Not only Sicily (Graecia Magna), 
Macedonia and Hellas, but also the East and the South became 
Roman provinces. From the Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, 
from the Rhine and Danube to North Africa, the Roman legions 
brought the different races and nationalities under the rule of the 
city on the seven hills. The whole civilized world was at least 
externally one. 

What did the rule of the Roman Empire mean for the people 
who lived under that rule? For many of them it undoubtedly 
meant the loss of political independence and freedom. But, with 
the exception of the Jewish people in Palestine, who were always 
reluctant to submit to the iron hand of Rome, the loss of political 
independence seemed to be very small when it was compared with 
the large gains and the many benefits which the people enjoyed 
during this time. The Roman Empire brought almost universal 
peace to the world after the incessant bitter strifes and wars in 
the past. Augustus, the first emperor, was hailed by poets, his- 
torians and writers as the saviour (soter) of the world, the pater 
et pacator orbis. To many it seemed that the golden age had 
arrived. The coins which bore the image of the emperor pro- 
claimed to the world universal peace, pax orbis terrarum. 


The reign of peace brought material prosperity to the people, 
such as the world had not seen before and has seldom experienced 
since then. Not only Rome, the capital and center of this world, but 
also other cities like Antioch in Syria, Alexandria in Egypt, and 
Corinth in Greece experienced a time of unprecedented growth and 
prosperity. Here great fortunes were amassed and spent, temples 
were built, schools and universities flourished, places of amuse- 
ment were provided for the pleasure-loving people, public parks 
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and baths were instituted for their health and recreation, and the 
joy of living was felt by a large part of the populace. 

For the individual all this meant contentment, security and 
tranquillity. The Roman government represented the rule of law 
and order, of justice and righteousness. This condition is the 
background of the famous words of the apostle Paul in Romans 
13:1-7 on the duties of the Christians to the civil government, the 
powers that are ordained of God to punish the evildoer and reward 
the good. It is only in the Book of Revelation that an entirely 
different picture is drawn of Rome as the great Beast with the 
seven heads and ten horns. But even in the days when Christians 
were persecuted, the general condition of the people living under 
the rule of the Roman government did not materially change. 

The administration of justice in the provinces was both firm 
and wise. It was always firm because Rome retained for herself 
the right to dispense justice in all important cases, especially all 
cases that involved capital punishment, and the Roman citizen, 
wherever he might live, could always appeal his case to the emperor, 
as the apostle Paul did when he was kept prisoner at Caesarea 
(Acts 25:10-12). But the cities and municipalities were often 
granted a large degree of self-government. As a matter of policy 
and practical wisdom, Rome did usually not interfere with the laws 
and customs of the people so long as these did not conflict with, 
or question, the supreme power of her own government. This 
policy of tolerance extended also to the sphere of religion. Free- 
dom of conscience, freedom of thought and expression, freedom 
of religious worship were widely recognized and respected, pro- 
vided they did not attack or call into question the supreme author- 
ity of the Roman government. The conflict between Christianity 
and the Roman government, which resulted in the persecution of 
the Christians, was occasioned by the refusal of the Christians to 
worship the Roman emperor as their Lord Supreme. Christians 
would not and could not bow their knees before any one except 
him whose name is above every name. 

The rule of the Roman Empire resulted also in the gradual 
removal of the barriers which had separated the different races 
and nationalities from each other. Orient and Occident were no 
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longer two entirely different worlds. The Roman Empire became 
the great melting pot of the nations in which a process of amalga- 
mation and assimilation was constantly going on. It is true that 
in this new world of many races and nations the Roman citizen 
of the ancient type, the proud civis Romanus of Republican days, 
always felt himself and stood apart as a superior being. But even 
he could not always resist the levelling influences of his contacts 
with many others who also enjoyed the privileges of Roman citi- 
zenship. It is also true that the Jews were often despised and 
regarded as the odium generis humam. But on the whole the 
mingling of the races and nationalities within the Empire gradually 
obliterated the sharp lines of demarcation between them: it brought 
about a common civilization which resulted in the creation of a 
new type of humanity, a new species of the genus homo—the cos- 
mopolitan type, the world-citizen. 

Of great importance for this unifying process was the world- 
intercourse and the world-commerce, which assumed proportions 
hitherto unheard of. The builders of the Roman Empire were 
road-builders. A net of excellent highways connected the capital 
of the Empire with the most remote corners of the provinces. Over 
these roads and highways the Roman legions marched to their 
stations and garrisons in the provinces. But the same roads were 
also used by the merchants, travellers and tourists. And not only 
by land, but also by sea could the distant places of the Roman 
Empire be reached. The Romans themselves had an aversion to 
sea-travel. But ships of all nationalities and countries around 
the Mediterranean Sea were available for those, who either for 
business or pleasure or some other reason, wanted to see the world. 
The world-wide missionary labors of the apostle Paul would not 
have been possible without these means of transportation. On 
his missionary journeys Paul generally followed the great trade 
routes. When he first landed in Macedonia, he proceeded on the 
via Egnatia to Philippi. When he was taken to Rome, he and his 
companions, after their adventuresome sea-voyage, landed at 
Puteoli and proceeded on the via Appia to the capital. 

Of course, travelling by land or by sea was neither as com- 
fortable, nor was it as safe, as it is in our days. In Second Corin- 
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thians 11:25-27 Paul has given us a vivid description of his own 
experiences as a travelling missionary. He tells us that he suffered 
shipwreck three times and that when he was travelling on land 
he was often in peril of robbers or exposed to the hardships of an 
inhospitable country through which his journey led him. For those 
who had ample means the dangers incident to travelling were not 
as great as for those who were without means, and could not even 
afford to provide themselves with a mule, but had to carry their 
belongings on their back, and for their rest.during the night had 
to depend upon their own tent or upon the hospitality of the people. 
It is probable that Paul travelled mostly on foot, as for his living 
he usually depended on his trade as a tentmaker (Acts 18:3). 
But occasionally he accepted also the hospitality of a Christian 
home if it was offered to him (Acts 16:15; Rom. 16:23; Philemon 
22). We understand the reason why the duty of hospitality is 
so often urged upon the Christians by the New Testament writers 
(Rom. 12:13; 1 Tim, 332;Tit. 108; Hebr., 13225.) Peters ae 

Intercourse between the different countries and nationalities 
was greatly facilitated by the uniform monetary system. The dif- 
ficulties which the present-day traveller encounters in going from 
one country to another did not exist. The Roman aureus (a gold 
coin) and the Roman denarius (a silver coin) were accepted every- 
where in the Empire as the basis of exchange. It was a silver 
denarius which the Pharisees handed to Jesus when they tempted 
him (Matt. 22:19). The good Samaritan in the parable of Jesus 
gave the host of the inn, in whose care the wounded man was left, 
two denarii (Luke 10:35). 

However, life in the Empire under the first Roman emperors 
also had its dark side. One of the dark spots in the bright pic- 
ture is the institution of slavery. The Roman government cannot 
be held responsible for this institution. Slavery existed long before 
Rome began to conquer the world. But the Roman government 
did nothing to abolish slavery, and its own wars of conquest 
increased the number of slaves to such an extent that in Rome 
itself every family of moderate means was able to keep several 
slaves. Apart from the principle involved, the system of slavery 
had a most baneful effect upon society in all its phases: it was a 
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constant danger to the health of the people; it undermined their 
morals; it lowered the estimate in which all honest work and labor 
was held, and in many cases it broke up the family life since slaves 
did not only do most of the work in the field and in the household, 
but were also entrusted with the education and training of the 
children. The treatment of slaves was not always and everywhere 
the same. There were always those two classes of masters of 
whom the apostle speaks when he admonishes the Christian house- 
slaves to be submissive to their masters with all fear, “not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward” (I Peter 2:18). The 
punishment of slaves for an act of disobedience or some infraction 
of the law was usually very severe. Fugitive slaves who had tried 
to escape had the capital letter F branded on their forehead. Yet, 
though the state of being a slave was supposed to confer an indel- 
ible character upon him, many slaves were set free by their masters 
while others were able to purchase their freedom with money they 
had saved. The number of such former slaves was also very large. 
To this large class of slaves and former slaves the Christian mes- 
sage had a special appeal. But, while there was no difference 
between slave and freeman in the Christian congregation (Gal. 
3:28; Col. 3:11), not even Christianity did or could advocate its 
abolition as a social institution (I Cor. 7:20-24). The practical 
exhortations addressed to masters in Paul’s letters, as well as his 
entire letter to Philemon, show how Christians were expected to 
deal with their slaves on the basis of the gospel. 

Another dark spot in the picture of human society in those 
days is the general break-down of all moral standards, especially 
in the relation of the sexes. This process of moral deterioration 
and perversity was greatly hastened by the ever increasing pros- 
perity. The great cities were not only centers of trade and com- 
merce, of culture and civilization, of art and science, but also 
breeding places of vices. The ancient Rome with its simplicity 
of life and its stern moral code was no longer in existence. An 
unwholesome atmosphere pervaded the upper and lower classes of 
society. While the rich revelled in luxurious living and were often 
given to unnatural vices, the poor and the idle were clamoring for 
bread and exciting pleasures which aroused the lowest passions 
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and deadened the sense of decency. Paul’s description in the first 
chapter of Romans of the moral corruption of society is only too 
true. It is equally significant that the apostle always exhorts his 
converts to abstain from fleshly lusts and lead a life that is worthy 
of their high calling. 

There are many other dark spots in the bright picture of 
human life and society of this period. When Paul speaks of the 
moral corruption of his time, he looks upon it as a development 
that has its source in the ungodliness of men. Not that the world 
had become totally irreligious. The number of temples and places 
of worship had increased to such an extent that, for example, when 
Paul came to Athens, “his spirit was stirred in him when he saw 
the city wholly given to idolatry” (Acts 17:16). But idolatry 
often went hand in hand with immorality. In fact, idolatry and 
immorality are the two vices, characteristic of paganism, against 
which the apostle had constantly to warn his churches. And in 
the midst of all the outward splendour which characterizes this 
period, there were heard many Cassandra voices which prophesied 
the catastrophic collapse of all human civilization. Behind the joy 
of living hovers the constant fear of death, and behind all human 
activity is seen the ghost of an inexorable fate. Consequently we 
observe in the literature of this time an undertone of pessimism, a 
profound sense of the utter futility of all human life and endeavor. 
The world had become weary. It had lost its faith in itself and in 
the power of the gods which had once guided the destiny of men. 


II 
THE WORLD OF HELLENISM 


The world of the Roman Empire, which forms the historical 
background of the New Testament, is also the world of Hellenism. 
Hellenism is the soul that animates the body which the Roman 
Empire had created. Imperial Rome had conquered Hellas and 
its colonies. It had stepped into the place which had been occupied 
by the world-empire of Alexander the Great. But the language, 
culture and civilization of this world were Greek, not Latin. Latin 
was the official language used by the officers of the army and the 
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executives of the Roman government. But the Latin language 
did not become the world-language until a much later time. Paul, 
the Roman citizen, wrote his epistle to the Romans in Greek, and 
the entire New Testament is a decidedly Hellenistic book. We 
find Latinisms in the New Testament documents, especially in the 
Gospel of Mark, but they are not numerous, and they consist 
mostly of technical terms. In the provinces the vernacular was still 
used by the natives, particularly in the rural districts. But in the 
cities, and in the intercourse of the people with strangers and for- 
eigners, the Greek world-language became more and more the 
means of communication. Even in Italy the Latin language was no 
longer universally spoken. The young Roman of means and noble 
ancestry would often complete his education at one of the Greek 
universities. Outside of Italy Latin could nowhere retain its place 
except in certain sections of North Africa and Spain. Pilate’s 
inscription on the cross, in order that it might be understood by all, 
was given in three languages: Hebrew (Aramaic), Latin and 
Greek (John 19:20). It was nothing unusual to refer to the 
Roman emperor as basileus, the Greek name for king (Acts 17:7; 
I Tim. 2:2; 1 Pet. 2:17; Rev. 17:10). The region of the Decapolis 
or the ten cities in the Jordan valley near the Lake of Galilee, 
referred to in Matt. 4:25; Mark 5:20 and 7:31, was largely inhab- 
ited by people who spoke Greek. Among the twelve disciples of 
Jesus two (Andrew and Philip) have Greek names. The Hellen- 
ists in the mother church of Jerusalem were Greek speaking Jews 
who had become Christians (Acts 6:1). The Hellenists with 
whom Paul debated when he came to Jerusalem after his conver- 
sion were likewise Greek speaking Jews living in the Dispersion 
(Acts 9:29). 

Today this universal world-language is called the Hellenistic 
Greek or the Koine, to distinguish it from the so-called classical 
Greek of an earlier period. Both the classical Greek and the Koine 
had their main source in the Attic dialect of the Athenians. Yet 
since a living language is never static, but like a living organism 
is subject to changes and must either grow or die, the gradual 
expansion of the Greek language and its wider use had led to a 
development to which other Greek dialects, especially the Ionic, 
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made their contribution. This process of development had started 
already in the fifth century B. C. But it was not until the victor- 
ious wars of Philip and Alexander of Macedonia that the process 
became more rapid and the changes in the direction of simplifica- 
tion and popularization more noticeable. The result was that the 
Greek language spoken by the people at the time of the New Testa- 
ment was less rigid, less bound by grammatical rules, less literary 
than the Greek of the former classical period. 

In order to understand the linguistic features connected itt 
the New Testament documents, it should also be remembered that 
the speech of the people differed considerably from the language 
used by men who had literary aspirations and consequently let 
themselves be influenced by the great writers of the classical period 
of Greek life and literature. The New Testament documents, 
taken as a whole, stand close to the non-literary texts of the Hel- 
lenistic age, preserved in inscriptions and numerous papyrus docu- 
ments: they belong to the class of popular literature which reflects 
the speech of the people, for Christianity in its first stage was a 
religious movement which made its appeal especially to the common 
people, and the writers of the New Testament documents were not 
bookmen, but primarily the messengers of a new religion who con- 
fessed with their lips what their hearts believed. 

The universal world-language prepared the world for a cul- 
ture and civilization which was also essentially Greek, dominated 
by Greek life and ideas, but enriched and broadened by the influx 
of thoughts and ideas peculiar to other ancient cultures and civili- 
zations, particularly those of Egypt and the Far East: Syria, 
Babylonia and Persia. Hellenism is the common name for this 
syncretistic, all-inclusive new culture and civilization which char- 
acterized and influenced human life and society under the reign of 
the first Roman emperors. 

It was this syncretistic, all-inclusive world of Hellenism into 
which Christianity stepped, and upon which it reacted when it 
entered upon its own world-mission. It is highly significant that 
the apostle Paul did not go to Babylonia or Egypt when he set out 
on his missionary journeys, but went to Macedonia and Achaia, 
the center of the world of Hellenism, with Rome and Spain as his 
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final goal. To win the world of Hellenism for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ meant to win the whole world (Rom. 1:14). The Mace- 
donian cry in the soul of the great apostle (Acts 16:9) expresses 
the conviction that this world is longing for salvation and that it 
will be lost without the saving power of the gospel. 

When we think of the intellectual life in the world of Hellen- 
ism we may first think of the influence of Greek philosophy upon 
the life and thought of the people. In Plato (427-347 B. C.) and 
Aristotle (384-322 B. C.), the two greatest thinkers of all times, 
Greek philosophy had climbed to a height which the world has 
never reached again. Both Plato, the representative of idealism, 
and Aristotle, the representative of realism and the founder of the 
exact sciences, have influenced not only their own time, but the 
thinking of all times. One of the direct results of their influence 
upon the intellectual life of the people in the centuries to follow was 
the wide general interest taken in the public discussion of philo- 
sophical questions and problems. There are no great original think- 
ers in this period. But there are a number of philosophical schools, 
each of which had its followers. There are also many itinerant 
philosophers who would travel from city to city in order to bring 
their message to the people and win disciples for the school which 
they represented. The apostle Paul has occasionally followed their 
method of approach, so in Athens (Acts 17:16-33) and perhaps 
also in Ephesus (Acts 19:9). 

The different philosophical schools of this age have something 
in common: they are trying to satisfy the deeper needs of the soul 
at a time when the old national religions had lost their appeal and 
the joy of living had not led to real happiness. Many of the philo- 
sophical systems of these schools therefore have a religious ten- 
dency: they offer a way of escape from the world of material 
things into the realm of ideas. At the same time they also have a 
practical purpose: they are meant to teach a way of life which will 
help man in his daily struggle with life and will give him strength 
to bear his burden without breaking down under it. The philo- 
sophical ideal of this age is the wise man who finds in himself the 


power and strength that give peace under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances. 
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Of the many philosophical schools that of the Stoics deserves 
our special attention because of its wide appeal to the best and 
noblest minds of this period. Originally founded at Athens by 
Zeno of Cyprus (about 340-265 B. C.) it had its followers every- 
where. Among its representatives in the first Christian century 
are Lucius Annaeus Seneca (4-65), the teacher of Nero and the 
brother of Gallio who was pro-consul of Achaia when Paul was 
in Corinth (Acts 18:12-17), and Epictetus, a former slave from 
Hierapolis, later in Rome and after his banishment by Domitian 
the founder of a school at Nicopolis in Epirus. One of the noblest 
representatives of Stoicism in the second century is the Roman 
emperor Marcus Aurelius (161-180). 

In the history of Stoicism we may distinguish three periods: 
the first is entirely ethical, the second eclective, the third and last 
religious. The Stoics of the first and second Christian centuries 
belong to the last period. For the first and second periods Cicero 
is the best source. The meditations of Marcus Aurelius are the 
most important monument from the second and third periods. 

Stoicism is not greatly interested in metaphysics. The typical 
Stoic is the artifex vivendi, the master of the art of living. Some 
of the Stoics are pantheists, others approach the theistic concep- 
tion. But their real field, in which they feel at home, is the field 
of practical ethics. Stoicism at its best is applied moral philos- 
ophy. The Stoic wants to teach man how to live so that he may 
feel secure in this world of pleasure and pain, of joy and sorrow, 
and may lead a happy life in spite of all that may happen to him. 
The influence of the ethical precepts of Stoicism upon the thought- 
world and life of early Christianity is still a problem under discus- 
sion. There are unquestionably many points of contact between 
Christian ethics and Stoic ethics. But the fundamental difference 
between them is always this that the ethic of Stoicism is anthro- 
pocentric while that of Christianity is theocentric. The founda- 
tion of the Stoic ideal of life is the moral law which every man 
has by nature (physei) in himself. If man lives according to this 
natural law he will gradually acquire that unperturbed serenity, 
that tranquilitas animi, which is the essence of all happiness. It 
is the task of the philosopher to teach man how he can reach this 
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unruffled state of mind. Knowledge leads to virtue, and virtue 
leads to happiness; it also leads to the understanding of the faults 
of our fellow-men which may interfere with our happiness. 

The apostle Paul was familiar with the Stoic teachings as his 
letters show. He uses certain words and expressions which were 
either coined by the Stoics, like the word “conscience” (Rom. 2:15; 
9:1 and many other places), or had been given a technical meaning 
in their ethical systems like the phrase “things which are not con- 
venient or fitting” (Rom. 1:28). The lists or catalogues of vices 
and virtues, which we find in several of Paul’s letters, also have a 
Stoic precedent. In the frequent use of rhetorical questions and 
other rhetorical forms of speech the apostle Paul likewise follows 
the example that had been set by the Stoics in their popular writ- 
ings. But while all this may be of interest to the student of Paul’s 
letters, the real question is one that concerns the relation of Paul’s 
teaching to the teaching of the Stoics. As the Stoics, so Paul 
knows of a law that is written in the hearts of men; he knows of 
Gentiles who “do by nature (physez) the things of the law” (Rom. 
2:14-15). Yet Paul’s conception of the natural law has a religious 
foundation, that of the Stoics has not. The humanistic ideal of 
the Stoics also differs widely from that of the early Christians: 
it is self-centered, not Christ-centered. The Stoic teaches man to 
love his fellow-man because he pities him, and this pity disturbs 
his own happiness. Christianity teaches man to love his brother 
for Christ’s sake, who has first loved us. A whole world lies 
between the Christian ideal of life and the Stoic ideal of life. 

Closely related to the Stoics, though more radical, are the 
Cynics, the “friars” among the travelling philosophers as they have 
been called, the soap-box preachers, whose teachings, and even 
more so whose whole life, are a constant flaming protest against 
the civilization of their time. The Cynics were not content to 
reject luxury and pleasure only and preach the simple life: they 
criticized and condemned every institution of the established order 
of society, even marriage and the family life. 

Besides the Stoics and the Cynics there were other philosoph- 
ical schools which had their followers. It may suffice to mention 
only a few: the Neo-Pythagoreans with their doctrine of the trans- 
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migration of the soul, and their peculiar interest in eschatological 
questions; the Neo-Platonists to whom Philo, the Jewish philos- 
opher of Alexandria, belonged; the Epicureans who are mentioned 
by Luke in Acts 17; and the Skeptics. With all these schools early 
Christianity has had some contact. 

The syncretistic character of the Hellenistic culture is espe- 
cially evident in the mystery-religions of the Hellenistic age. These 
mystery-religions play a most important part in the religious life 
of the people during the reign of the first Roman emperors. Two 
factors prepared the way for the wide influence which they 
exerted: in the first place, the decline of the belief in the ancient 
national gods of Greece and Rome; in the second place, the yearn- 
ing for redemption and salvation, which the philosophical schools 
could not satisfy. Philosophy appeals chiefly to the intellect. But 
the intellectual weariness of the time was turning away from 
philosophical speculations: it sought its refuge in the more primi- 
tive world of feeling and emotion. 

The appeal of the mystery-religions lies primarily in their 
claim to deliver man from the burden of life, and especially the 
burden of the flesh, by making him one with the deity. The mys- 
tery-religions have no theology, or whatever theology is in them 
has its roots in mythology. But they have a cult, a system of wor- 
ship, in the practice of which those who have been initiated into 
its mysteries are purified and experience a new birth which makes 
them one with God. The initiation into the mystery-religions takes 
place by sacramental rites in which man loses his individuality, 
dies unto his own self and rises again to a new life. This is his 
apotheosis, his deification, which again has several steps or de- 
grees. The process of deification is effected by the partaking of 
sacred food, the putting on of sacred robes, baptisms with water 
or blood, ecstatic journeys to hell and heaven, and the like. 

The origin of these mystery-religions is obscure. Some of 
them are unquestionably very old and go back to prehistoric times. 
Their antiquity, which adds to their appeal, is constantly em- 
phasized by their own followers. Some of them are of Greek 
origin and have their source in the worship of nature, particularly 
the change of seasons (the Eleusinian mysteries, the Orphic mys- 
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teries, the Dionysian mysteries). But the large number of mys- 
tery-religions have their home in the Orient: Egypt, Syria, Asia 
Minor, Persia. Of Egyptian origin are the cults connected with 
the worship of Isis, Osiris and Serapis, of Syrian origin those 
connected with the worship of Baal and Astarte. Asia Minor has 
produced a large number of mystery cults of different names while 
the Mithras cult came from Persia. 

But all these mystery cults were undergoing a change when 
they left their native home and migrated to other countries. They 
entered into a process of assimilation, and in the course of this 
melting process they became Hellenized so that it is sometimes dif- 
ficult to recognize their original provenance. The Persian Mithras 
becomes the Greek Helios. The ancient Egyptian Ammon is 
identical with Zeus or Jupiter. Baal and Astarte are the same as 
Adonis and Aphrodite. The West adopted the Oriental cults, but 
not without changing them and fusing them with elements that 
were originally foreign to them. When Paul came to Athens he 
found there so many temples and places of worship that he was 
astonished and could tell the Athenians they were a most religious 
people. Among the gods worshipped in these temples there were 
undoubtedly many that had been imported from the East. Similar 
conditions prevailed in many other cities of the Roman Empire. 

Because of their very nature, the mystery-religions had many 
followers, not only among the poor and uneducated, but in all 
classes of society. When Christianity became Hellenized, chiefly 
through the missionary labors of Paul and his associates, it had to 
enter into competition with all these cults, and today there are not 
a few scholars who are inclined to think that Christianity in its 
process of Hellenization became itself one of the mystery-religions, 
or was at least influenced by them in some of its own concepts. A 
comparative study of early Christianity and the Hellenistic mys- 
tery-religions leads to the conclusion that the question as to their 
relation cannot be dismissed offhand. When we examine the let- 
ters of Paul, we find that he has been familiar with these cults, 
their rites and their technical terminology. But the question is 
one that goes deeper. The mystery-religions are redemptive re- 
ligions. Christianity also promises redemption and salvation; it 
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also promises communion with God; it also speaks of a new birth; 
and it also has its sacraments. It may not be out of place, there- 
fore, to discuss here some of the more important questions that 
have been raised, at least in their essential features and their wider 
implications. 

There should be no question that the message of Jesus him- 
self had no relation whatever to the mystery-religions. The mes- 
sage of Jesus, as well as the message of John the Baptist, had its 
roots in the religion of the Old Testament, especially in the mes- 
sage of the great prophets of Israel. It culminated in the procla- 
mation that the Kingdom of God is at hand, and this message of 
the Kingdom then leads to the call of repentance. Furthermore, 
when Jesus sent his own disciples into the world to teach all na- 
tions, he sent them with a message that was, from its very begin- 
ning, meant for all: in the instructions which he gave them no dis- 
tinction is made between esoteric and exoteric elements of their 
message (cf. Matt. 10:27). Finally, the early Christian church 
before Paul had hardly any contact with paganism: it had to de- 
fend itself against the same enemies who were responsible for the 
rejection of Jesus by his own people. 

But do we not have to make an exception to this conclusion in 
so far as the two Christian sacraments are concerned? This is 
the view taken by modern scholars of the school of comparative re- 
ligions. They think that the practice of sacramental rites clearly 
proves the influence of the sacramental Hellenistic mystery-lelig- 
ions upon the faith and life of the early Christian church. There 
might be some merit to this view if the sacraments had been intro- 
duced in the Christian church at a time when the gospel was al- 
ready firmly planted in the world of Hellenism. But both Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are institutions of the mother church 
in Jerusalem, and both had their origin in the Old Testament as 
well as in the fellowship of Jesus with his disciples in the days of 
his earthly ministry. Christian baptism as the sacramentum in- 
itiationis was practised in the mother church in Jerusalem on the 
basis of a distinct command of the Lord Jesus himself, and it is 
prefigured not only by the purification rites of the Old Testament, 
but also by the baptism of John, The Lord’s Supper was insti- 
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tuted by Jesus “in the night in which he was betrayed” (I Cor. 11: 
23) ; it is referred to in Acts 2:42 as “the breaking of bread,” and 
it is a continuation of the table communion of Jesus with his own 
disciples. 

It is quite another question, however, whether the apostle 
Paul, who has done more than any other man to make Christianity 
one of the world-religions, has not let himself be influenced in his 
doctrine of the sacraments, and his interpretation of the Christian 
faith in general, by the Hellenistic mystery-religions. 

At the first glance it might seem that the scheme of salvation, 
offered by the mystery-religions, and Paul’s doctrine of redemp- 
tion and salvation had much in common. But a closer study will 
always reveal essential differences between them, and these differ- 
ences will explain why all the mystery-religions have died while 
Christianity has survived. Both Christianity and the mystery- 
religions are redemptive religions. But the idea of redemption in 
both is not the same. For the mystery-religions redemption means 
deliverance from the burden of life and the burden of the flesh. 
For the Christian it means forgiveness of sins, salvation and 
eternal life. The way of salvation to which the mystery-religions 
point their followers leads from man to God. The way of salva- 
tion for the Christian believer leads from God to man. Above all, 
redemption and salvation as they are understood by the Christian 
church are based upon the redemptive work of the historical Jesus, 
his atoning death and his resurrection. This leads to another point 
which is of fundamental importance. 

The mystery-religions are unhistorical: they are rooted in 
ancient myth and legend. The message of Christianity is based 
upon the life, the ministry, the sufferings, the death and the resur- 
rection of the historical Jesus. The disciples of Jesus are his wit- 
nesses: they did not follow cunningly devised fables (II Pet. 
1:16), but have seen with their own eyes and heard with their own 
ears what they preach and proclaim. And this is not only true of the 
original apostles, but also of the apostle Paul. When Paul reminds 
the Christians in Corinth of the gospel which he has preached to 
them (I Cor. 15:1ff), he asserts in the strongest possible terms 
that he has delivered to others what he had received himself, viz., 
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that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and that 
he was buried, and that he was raised again on the third day 
according to the Scriptures, and was seen by Cephas and the 
Twelve. In the same connection he states that the resurrection of 
Christ as a historical fact is the foundation of our faith, our 
preaching, and our hope. Likewise, when he discusses in First 
Corinthians eleven the practice of the Lord’s Supper, he introduces 
the words of institution upon which this ‘sacrament rests as “com- 
ing from the Lord” (apo tou kyriou). 

It is in accordance with this central place which the person 
and work of the historical Jesus have in the faith and life of the 
early Christian church, that the gospel, the Christian message of 
salvation, is defined by Paul as the logos tou staurou, the preach- 
ing or the word of the cross (I Cor. 1:18), and that the preaching 
of the gospel is considered by him the one great task which had 
been committed to him: ‘“‘Christ sent me,” he writes, “not to bap- 
tize, but to preach the gospel,” and to preach the gospel “not in 
wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ should be made void” 
(ft Cor Alyy: 

The gospel, as it is understood by Paul, is God’s saving power 
for every believer (Rom. 1:16). The gospel demands faith, but 
it also creates faith, and faith in the true sense is trust in the 
promises of God, and in him of whom the apostle says: “He loved 
me and gave himself for me” (Gal. 2:20). Faith as trust, as a 
personal relation to the personal Jesus, leads to a confession of 
faith, and such a confession can be expressed in the simple state- 
ment that Jesus is the Christ or that Jesus Christ is the Lord. The 
mystery-religions have no confession, no creed, no theology. Paul, 
the believer and confessor, has become the greatest theologian. 

Much has been said and written in recent years about the 
mysticism of Paul. In fact, there are scholars who find in the 
mystical union of the apostle with his Lord the key to his whole 
theology. But there is a world of difference between the Christ- 
mysticism of Paul and the pure God-mysticism which is the essence 
of the mystery-religions. The living Christ of Paul’s faith is iden- 
tical with the Jesus of history “who was delivered for our offenses 
and was raised again for our justification” (Rom. 4:25). The 
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mystical union of the believer with the risen Lord is always con- 
ditioned by faith, and the believer does not lose his own life in this 
union, but finds it: he is being transformed into the likeness of 
Christ; he has the same mind which also was in Christ Jesus. 

From this point of view we have to understand Paul’s state- 
ments concerning the sacraments. The sacraments are means of 
grace. But they have no magic power. They bring the Christ of 
the gospel to us, and their efficaciousness depends on our faith. 
Therefore the apostle can write: “Ye are all the children of God 
by faith in Christ Jesus,” and in the same breath he can continue: 
“For as many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put 
on Christ” (Gal. 3:26f.). 


THE “CURSING” OF THE FIG TREE 


W. P. BRADLEY 

Millville, New Jersey 
S told by Mark, the so-called cursing of the fig tree is perhaps 
the strangest incident in the life of Jesus. It is more than 
strange. It is shocking. The tree was in leaf, and Jesus hoped to 
find figs upon it. Disappointed in this, he cursed the tree and it 
died. 
The condition of the story is singularly, and significantly 
chaotic. Some of its details are out of harmony both with the main 
theme of the story and with each other. Such a condition is by no 
means uncommon in Mark. It is always a challenge to careful 
scrutiny, for in some instances it becomes possible, without going 
outside of Mark’s own data, to reconstruct with a fair degree of 
probability an earlier form of a given incident than the one which 
Mark presents,—a form corresponding more nearly to what we 
ourselves might have seen and heard if we had witnessed the inci- 
dent; a form whose details are consistent with one another and 
with the theme of the story. We shall attempt to do that in the 

present instance. 


THE STORY AS MARK TELLS IT 


The incident of the fig tree occurred on Monday of Passion 
Week, shortly before the cleansing of the temple. Accompanied 
by his disciples, Jesus was already on his way to Jerusalem. It will 
be remembered that on the previous day, after his triumphal entry, 
he had visited the temple provisionally and had noted the conditions 
which prevailed there. Then, because it was late in the day, he 
had retired with his disciples to Bethany, where they spent the 
night. On Monday morning, then, we are confronted with the 
situation whose features we are to study. In it we note the follow- 
ing peculiarities: 

1. Shortly after they left Bethany Jesus “hungered.” Why 
was that? Had he eaten nothing there? If not, why not? 
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Even if he and his little band had passed the night in the open 
(Luke says that Jesus lodged every night in the Mount of Olives), 
we can hardly suppose that there had been nothing to eat. For 
the disciples were accustomed to take along provision on their jour- 
neyings with Jesus. That was so habitual with them that once 
(Mark 8:14-16) when they forgot to do it, or were unable to 
replenish their commissariat previous to a hasty departure across 
the Lake, and presently found their stock of bread reduced to a 
single loaf, they were considerably embarrassed, fearing that Jesus 
also had discovered the fact. 

However, it is obvious that if food had been lacking at Beth- 
any, the disciples should have been hungry too, and the story would 
almost certainly have disclosed the fact in some way. There is 
no such indication. Apparently Jesus was the only one who 
“hungered.” 

One might think to account for that by the mental disquietude 
which Jesus would naturally feel in view of his program for the 
coming day. He planned to perform a revolutionary act in the 
temple. Much depended upon it, and its outcome was uncertain. 
Such disquietude would doubtless be confined to Jesus alone. The 
disciples would not share it, at least not in the same degree, even 
if they were aware of his purpose. For the responsibility was his, 
not theirs. In fact, whether they knew of his intention or not, it 
is rather more likely that they looked forward to the events of the 
day with a decided feeling of elation. They were expecting soon 
to be assigned to important positions in the coming “kingdom,” 
and the triumphal entry of yesterday must have seemed a happy 
augury of the things to be expected today and in the coming days 
under the leadership of Jesus. 

But while anxiety might explain Jesus’ Jack of hunger, it does 
not explain his hunger. And if it was anxiety which prevented 
him from eating before he set out for the scene of his contemplated 
act, why should hunger have dropped down upon him so soon and 
so suddenly when he began to draw nearer to it? Furthermore, 
it would seem that Jesus must have been intensely, desperately 
hungry. How could ordinary hunger have led him to behave as 
he is said by Mark to have done when disappointed in his hope 
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of finding figs? It was a strange hunger, and a strange time to 
be hungry. 

There may be some significance in the fact that this is the 
only occasion on which Jesus is said by Mark to have been hungry. 
By contrast, we are told that at times he omitted meals, either 
unwittingly, or not caring, so. absorbed did he become in the proc- 
lamation of his message. His “friends” were much exercised over 
this neglect. They thought him crazy (Mark 3:20f; 6:31). 

2. -Although this incident is commonly known as the Curs- 
ing of the Fig Tree, the words which Jesus is said to have used in 
pronouncing the curse indicate that he was thinking mainly of 
people, and only incidentally of the tree. He said, “No man eat 
fruit from thee henceforward forever.’’ Goodspeed translates, 
“May no one ever eat fruit from you any more.” 

It is fair to remind ourselves in this connection that here was 
an excellent opportunity for Jesus to exemplify in his own conduct 
a certain attitude which he had urged upon his disciples. Had he 
not inculcated the duty of trusting God for food, since God would 
surely provide for them as he does for the birds of the heaven? 
“Are ye not of much more value than they ?” 

Well then, let us suppose that there was in fact no food in 
the scrip at Bethany, and that Jesus was hungry, just as Mark 
says. Let ‘us suppose also that when he saw the distant fig tree 
in leaf, he hoped that it might prove to be God’s instrument for 
supplying his need, but was bitterly disappointed in that hope. 
What then? Shall he, the teacher, trust God further, or shall he, 
in the presence of his disciples, pour out the vials of his wrath 
on innocent people of the future, who might otherwise have bene- 
fitted by the tree, but now shall not? 

Before leaving this matter of the hunger, it may not be inad- 
missible to point out that the pictures of the Bethany family, con- 
sisting of Mary, Martha and Lazarus, which we find in Luke and 
in the Fourth Gospel, are so vivid that almost instinctively one 
assumes that Jesus (and the Twelve?) must have lodged with them 
on this night. But it is a passage in Mark which we are consid- 
ering. It should not be forgotten that neither Mark nor Matthew 
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knows anything about this family. Even in Luke we hear only 
of the sisters. Lazarus does not appear until the Fourth Gospel. 

On the other hand, according to both Mark and Matthew 
(Mark 14:3-9; Matt. 26:6-13; also John 12:1-8), Jesus was once 
entertained “‘at meat” at Bethany in the house of Simon the leper. 
Judging by the respective contexts, this seems to have occurred 
on Tuesday or Wednesday of Passion Week,—that is, either one 
or two days after the incident of the fig tree. The disciples are 
not mentioned on that occasion in either Gospel. Neither are Mary, 
Martha nor Lazarus. But according to the Fourth Gospel the 
same incident seems to have occurred at the house of Lazarus and 
the sisters. This time, Simon the leper is not mentioned. 

3. As regards the tree itself, the words used by Jesus would 
seem to enjoin barrenness, not death. But death was what hap- 
pened. Now its death doubtless put an end to the fruitfulness of 
the tree, but if Jesus had really wished the tree to die, he could 
easily have said so. 

4. It was not the season of figs, anyhow! Mark says so 
frankly. Did Jesus know that, or did he not? The depth of his 
disappointment would seem to indicate that he did not. But Mark 
knew it. 

5. Nothing is said in the story about the owner of the tree. 
But doubtless it had an owner. And the same Jesus, who had been 
considerate enough the day before, when borrowing an ass’s colt 
for use in the triumphal entry, to assure its owner that he would 
send the animal back promptly (Mark 11:3), is now said to have 
deprived this owner of his tree, not only without due process of 
law, but apparently without a thought. 

6. According to Mark, a period of incubation intervened 
between the curse and its consummation. Nothing happened at 
first. Nothing seems to have happened all that day. At any rate, 
the disciples noticed nothing in the afternoon when they returned 
that same way to Bethany. It was not till the morning of the 
next day that they saw the result. Then they saw that the tree 
had “withered away from the roots,” and Peter called the atten- 
tion of Jesus to the fact: “Rabbi, behold, the tree which thou 
cursedst is withered away.” 
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7. Jesus then, instead of explaining that he chiefly had peo- 
ple in mind yesterday, not the tree, and that even indirectly it was 
barrenness of the tree which he had ordered, not its death, is rep- 
resented by Mark as accepting the fait accompli, and as saying to 
his disciples in effect, Faith did that. Nor are you to suppose that 
it was a difficult feat. With faith enough, you yourselves could 
do vastly more. You could cause this mountain to be taken up 
and cast into the sea. Morever, with faith in God, not only can 
you accomplish anything you wish, but you can also obtain any- 
thing you wish and which you pray for. Only, when you so pray, 
remember to forgive (!) anyone who may have injured you in 
any way. 

These undoubtedly genuine words of Jesus, so vital and inspir- 
ing in almost any other connection, are inexpressibly degraded by 
being uprooted and transplanted hither to serve as suitable (!) 
comments on the cursing of a fig tree. 

It is interesting to note in passing that Mark’s mind works by 
a process of association, rather than by logic. In this instance, 
after taking only two associational steps he has gotten entirely 
away from his starting-point, faith. His first step is from faith as 
a basis for accomplishment to faith as a basis for acquisition, 
through prayer. The second step is from faith in connection with 
prayer to forgiveness in connection with prayer. It is as if Mark 
were to use our common present-day phrase, “‘speaking of a 
Speaking of faith in connection with doing, faith is equally neces- 
sary for acquiring, through prayer. Speaking of prayer, do not 
forget to forgive before you pray, etc. 

A still better illustration of this characteristic of Mark is 
found in Chapter 9:42-50. Speaking of the people who cause little 
ones to stumble, one’s own hand, or foot or eye can cause oneself 
to stumble. In such a case it is better to destroy any one of these 
rather than to be brought by it into the place of fire. Speaking of 
fire, everyone shall be salted (seasoned) with fire. Speaking of 
salt, only salty salt is good. Have that kind of salt in yourselves, 
so as to live together in peace. 

So, to return again to Mark’s account of the fig tree, we would 
seem to be warranted in concluding on the one hand that it was 
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through faith in God that Jesus accomplished something which he 
did not intend, and on the other hand, that forgiveness of injuries 
does not apply as against unaccommodating fig trees. 


WHAT WAS THE ORIGIN OF THE STORY? 


Such is the story as Mark tells it. It is possible that a discern- 
ing eye might detect other enigmas in it, but these seven, at least, 
cry aloud for explanation. They bring us face to face with the 
fundamental problem which the story presents. In what can such 
a story have originated? And what can have been its history from 
that origin down to the time of Mark? 

We may dismiss at once the idea that Mark’s version of it 
was derived from an older one by a process of improvement. Such 
a supposition would mean that the older version was even more 
chaotic than Mark’s now is. Who would venture to believe that? 

It would seem more reasonable to suppose that originally the 
story had a quite different meaning from the present one, and that 
not long before Mark’s Gospel was written, something happened 
which changed that meaning completely. In such a case, and in 
the absence of suitable editing, the original details of the story, 
which of course would have been in harmony with its original 
meaning, would become inappropriate under the new one. 

It is this view which we shall assume to be the correct one, and 
by which we shall be guided in our attempt to solve Mark’s puzzle. 

In seeking a solution along this line it will be necessary, first, 
to hit upon some older meaning of the story which is both possible 
and probable; to show next how that assumed older meaning can 
reasonably be supposed to have changed into the present one; and 
incidentally to show which of the present details, as they stand in 
Mark’s story, are in harmony with the older meaning, and which 
of them are new,—introduced to explain the new meaning. 

Now it happens that we shall reach our goal most directly by 
attacking the problem at its stronghold, so to speak: by examining 
again the very peculiar wording of the “curse.” 

“No man (no one) eat fruit from thee henceforward forever.” 
As has already been pointed out, this wording puts the emphasis 
upon the people who shall never again be permitted to find pleasure 
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or profit from the tree. Now, all that is needed to bring simplicity 
out of the chaos is to suppose that Jesus used the future indicative, 
and that there was nothing mandatory in his thought. In the Eng- 
lish translation this would require the insertion of the auxiliary, 
“will.” “No man (no one) zwull eat fruit from thee.” 

Let us see how this change works out. According to this 
reading, which from now on we shall assume to have been the 
original one, it will have been something peculiar about the appear- 
ance of the tree which attracted the attention of Jesus, from a dis- 
tance. And since the tree was in leaf, it will have been something 
peculiar about the appearance of the leaves which did it. A nearer 
view showed that the tree was dying,—indeed, that it was already 
far gone. Then Jesus will have said in effect, Your usefulness is 
over. 

Thus, so far from dooming innocent people to loss, and the 
tree to barrenness, Jesus really will have voiced his regret at the 
condition which he found. And since he always thought in terms 
of human values, it was most natural that his expressed regret 
should have been for the people who were to suffer from the 
obvious fate of the tree. Thus, his recovered words are not only 
respectable, but they deserve to be classed with all the other “words 
of grace which proceeded out of his mouth” (Lk. 4:22)—and 
heart. However, that is not the chief reason for considering them 
genuine. There is a stronger one. It lies in the fact that most of 
the difficulties of the story disappear in the presence of these words. 
It was the misquoted words of Jesus which created the difficulties. 

To be specific, not only is Jesus now absolved from the charge 
of vindictiveness arising from disappointed hunger, but there is no 
longer any need of speculating as to the nature and origin of that 
hunger. Instead of having to explain the hunger, we now see that 
the hunger was introduced to explain the curse! 

Similarly, there is now no need of puzzling over the substitu- 
tion of the death of the tree for.that barrenness which Mark’s 
wording of the curse seemed to enjoin. Barrenness no longer 
enters into the picture at all. There is no longer any occasion for 
surprise that after impudently substituting death for barrenness, 
the tree took its time about dying. There was no disobedience, leis- 
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urely or otherwise, because there was no command to be disobeyed. 

As to the matter of ownership, there is now no need of invok- 
ing the eminent domain of the Son of God in order to legitimize 
his behavior towards the property of other people. For Jesus did 
not kill the tree, and he had no thought of so doing. 

The question whether Jesus did or did not know that it was 
not the season of figs does not now find its best answer in the 
negative. Indeed, it would now appear that he did know it. For, 
since fruit precedes leaves on a normal fig tree, the presence of 
leaves when it was not the season of figs could only mean that the 
tree was somehow abnormal. So it would be precisely his recog- 
nition of the abnormal behavior of the tree which led Jesus to 
make a closer examination. Thus the statement in Mark, which 
in the circumstances might easily appear to come as an unseemly 
fling, now falls simply and naturally into place. If our present 
basic assumption is correct, there remains nothing at this point to 
explain, aside, of course, from the “natural” cause of the malady 
which was killing the tree. 

And finally, since Jesus did not kill the tree, those captive 
verses about the power of faith and the duty of forgiveness are set 
free again! 

But how was the “‘curse’’ derived from the kindly but sorrow- 
ful words of Jesus? Well, when Jesus spoke to the tree “the dis- 
ciples heard it,’ says Mark. Quite so. And his original words 
were naturally what they heard. And doubtless they repeated his 
original words just as they had heard them. Those who got them 
from the Twelve would repeat them in the same way to others, and 
so on down the years, until, some day, some Brother with the gift 
of insight, as he would probably put it, and with singular zeal for 
the authority of the Christ, would sense a far more intimate con- 
nection between the words of Jesus and the death of the tree than 
had previously been thought of. For the first time, it would seem 
to this person that the tree must have died, not merely as Jesus 
saw and said that it would, but because he said it should; in short, 
because he cursed it. 

Such a leap of the imagination is after all not so excessively 
violent. It is possible, though not very natural, to take Jesus’ sup- 
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posed future indicative in just that sense. “No man will eat fruit 
from thee henceforward forever,” can be thought of as a com- 
mand, if one has sufficient zeal for the power and authority of the 
Christ. 

But although these supposed original words of Jesus are by 
no means incompatible with this new view of his meaning and 
intent, they are a trifle vague as a means of expressing it. It would 
be felt highly desirable that they should be quoted henceforward 
in such a way as would express more adequately what it was now 
supposed he had in mind when he uttered them. So the older 
future indicative would sooner or later give way to some expres- 
sion more clearly mandatory, and the change would be considered 
a matter of simple justice to Jesus. 

Whether this change took place by a single leap, or whether 
it developed by easy stages would, in the absence of factual data, 
be a problem for a psychologist, thoroughly versed in the Aramaic 
of Jesus and in the Greek of Gospel days. One thing at least is 
evident. Mark’s own version of the passage is no way-station in 
such a change. It appears to be a terminus of the branch road. 
His text reads, “meketi eis ton aiona ek sou medeis karpon phagot.” 
Literally translated this might read, ‘““Never again—into the age 
(forever )—out of you—may not even one (person)—eat fruit!” 

That rough translation takes into account the emphatic posi- 
tion of the various Greek words, as well as of the emphatic double 
negative, which is tabu in modern English but was privileged in 
Greek when circumstances seemed to warrant its use. If one 
should conclude that “sow” also is emphatic (“you”), the whole 
passage would seem to be the approximate equivalent of our mod- 
ern unconventional expression, “That will be just about enough 
out of you.” The latter accomplishes by understatement what 
Mark does by overstatement. 

No irreverence is intended by what has just been said. 
Mark’s Greek is just what it is, and it is to Mark’s mistaken Greek 
that the modern form of expression is offered as a parallel, not to 
the originally simple, gracious words of Jesus. 

On the whole, then, and especially in consideration of the fact 
that Mark’s version could hardly have been used evangelistically 
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at all without a drastic bit of editing, it is a fair question whether 
we may not infer that it was precisely Mark himself who first de- 
tected the “curse” in the kindly words of Jesus. If the discoverer 
were not Mark, but some predecessor of his, that predecessor must 
have been a person whose method of literary composition was just 
like Mark’s. He also must have left the resulting chaos just as 
he made it, without a thought of editing out the incongruities, just 
as Mark would have done—and did! 


SUBSEQUENT EDITING OF THE MARKAN ACCOUNT 


However that may have been, if the story were to live it would 
eventually have to be edited in a thoroughgoing fashion, as has 
been said. Up to a certain point, Matthew did that. Matthew 
(21:18-22) wrestled strenuously with the situation, and improved 
some of the details, but not all. He retains, of course, the mistaken 
curse of Jesus, but he eliminates the word “‘curse” itself. In Mark 
the word appears in the wondering comment of Peter, when he 
said, “Rabbi, behold, the fig tree which thou cursedst is withered 
away. Matthew changes this. In Matthew, where it is the dis- 
ciples as a body who comment wonderingly, we read, “How did 
the fig tree immediately wither away!” 

Matthew has changed also the form of the curse. “Let there 
be no fruit from thee henceforward forever,” is the reading in 
Matthew. This reading focuses the curse directly upon the tree it- 
self, not upon innocent people. This is a decided improvement 
with respect to the second of the seven points of difficulty which 
we found in Mark. 

Matthew omits the statement of Mark that it was not the sea- 
son of figs. This removes the fourth point of difficulty. 

Whereas, in Mark, the tree took its time about dying, in Mat- 
thew it withers away immediately, as we just saw, and the won- 
dering comment of the disciples refers to that fact rather than to 
the death itself. Some who today read the Gospels comparatively, 
still share their wonder. 

In passing it may be said that this is not the only instance in 
which Matthew closes up an interval of Mark’s, between a com- 
mand of Jesus and its execution. He makes a similar alteration, 
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for example, in Mark’s story of the Gadarene demon(s) ( Matt.) 
8:28-32). Mark (5:1-13) had stated that after the demon had 
been ordered out of its unfortunate tenement, he remonstrated 
with Jesus, and begged at considerable length (‘‘much”) not to be 
exiled from that country. Finally, having secured permission to 
move into different quarters, they (!) came out. Matthew has 
arranged this matter so that when Jesus said, “Go,” the demons 
went—at once. The remonstrance, the bargaining and the conces- 
sion remain, to be sure, but they occur, in Matthew, before the 
command, not after it. (Cf. also Mark 1:26 with Luke 4:35, and 
especially Mark 9:26 with Matt. 17:18 and with Luke 9:42.) 

It is a curious circumstance that Mark, who is especially given 
to the frequent use of the restless word “straightway,’ even when 
such use seems pointless (e. g., 1:10, 20, 21, 23, 29; 7:25), should 
have left such uncomplimentary gaps between his divine cause and 
its effect to be closed up by later writers. But he is doubtless fol- 
lowing in this matter the pre-Gospel tradition, as he “heard” it 
(Papias, as quoted by Eusebius H. E. 3:39). 

And finally, although Matthew retains the verses which im- 
ply that it was through faith in God that Jesus killed the tree, he 
wisely omits in this connection the reference to forgiveness of in- 
juries! This omission relieves considerably the seventh of the dif- 
ficulties. Matthew has found much more appropriate settings for 
these verses (6:14f., 18:35). 

In these ways Matthew has made the story much more pre- 
sentable with respect to four of the seven points of difficulty. But 
the other three remain. He has done nothing with the strange 
hunger of Jesus, and he makes no attempt to remove the conflict 
between the barrenness which he supposes Jesus to have command- 
ed and the death which occurred. And finally, the interests of the 
owner of the tree are as far from consideration in Matthew as they 
were in Mark. 

What Luke and the writer of the Fourth Gospel could have 
done with the story we shall never know, for they made no attempt 
to improve it. Instead, they omit it. Luke (13:6-9) has a parable 
of a barren fig tree. It is much more edifying, and it is free from 
incongruities. This tree was barren in the course of nature, not 
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because it had been cursed. A proposal to kill it was overruled, 
and it was given another chance under more favorable auspices. 

Now it is possible that this parable of Luke’s may have been 
the kernel from which Mark’s story sprouted. One need not quar- 
rel with any who so believe. It is not too difficult to see how that 
parable could have become expanded into a homogeneous, regret- 
ful story of a tree which became barren or died. One can even see 
how it might have developed into a homogeneous story of a tree 
which was cursed because it did not meet a certain emergency by 
bearing figs out of season. But how is it possible by such an as- 
sumed development to account for the chaotic character of Mark’s 
story? After all, it is that chaos which we are now attempting to 
explain, and not primarily the curse, unpleasant and unlikely 
though that item is. And our suggested explanation, whether well 
founded in fact or not, does integrate that chaos into a fair degree 
of simplicity, and in so doing disposes incidentally of the curse. 

On the whole, it would seem probable that there is no genetic 
connection between Luke’s parable and Mark’s story. If that 
parable was Luke’s substitute for Mark’s story, the fact would be 
another instance of Luke’s usual good taste and spiritual good 
sense. Neither Mark nor Matthew has the fig tree of Luke. 

Observations similar to the foregoing might properly be made 
regarding Jeremiah’s prophetic (?) words (8:13), with respect to 
the barrenness of the fig trees and of the vines of the people of 
Judah and Jerusalem, who in his day had “unblushingly” com- 
mitted “abomination” against Jehovah. In both these connections 
it may be pointed out in passing that our present attempt to ex- 
plain Mark’s story assumes it to have originated in a misunder- 
standing and a misinterpretation of an actual historical occurrence 
in the life of Jesus, rather than that it is an etiological myth or a 
midrash. 


THE ORIGINAL FORM OF THE STORY 


Having now followed the fortunes of this story from its as- 
sumed origin down through the Gospels, it is permissible next to 
set forth in proper sequence what we have found reason to believe 
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was its original form. Couched, so far as possible, in the words 
of Mark, it would read as follows :— 

“And on the morrow, when they were come out from Beth- 
any, he saw afar off a fig tree having leaves. Now it was not the 
season of figs. So, when he came to it and saw its state, he an- 
swered and said unto it, No man will eat fruit from thee hence- 
forward forever. And his disciples heard it. And as they passed 
by in the (next) morning, they saw the fig tree withered away 
from the roots. And Peter calling to remembrance saith unto him, 
Rabbi, behold, the fig tree is withered away.” 

As will be seen, this reading contains nothing about hunger or 
the hope of finding figs to appease it. There is nothing miraculous 
about it, nothing of apologetic value, unless, indeed, for those who, 
like Jesus, are kindly of heart. For in spite of the fact that within 
the hour Jesus purposed to inaugurate the supreme test of his pub- 
lic ministry, he still had time to notice and to comment upon a dy- 
ing fig tree, and upon the misfortune of those who would suffer 
loss from its death. 

It may even seem that the incident thus reconstructed is 
apologetically so very colorless, that the disciples would scarcely 
have been likely to remember it at all, or to have considered it of 
“value.” Two of the Gospel writers did consider it of little value, 
as we saw, even when it was equipped with a miracle. 

Three things may properly be said about this. In the first 
place, it would be hard to justify, on the basis of Mark’s Gospel, 
the implied assumption that the disciples would remember and re- 
peat only such incidents as had apologetic value. 

In the second place, almost any traveler notices keenly, and 
remembers easily incidents which might pass quite unnoticed if 
they occurred at home. The disciples were now away from home. 

And in the third place, according to Mark, the disciples were 
not present at the events which occurred in Jerusalem in connection 
with the trial and death of Jesus,—events which assumed such 
supreme importance in later days. So their minds would have 
been reasonably free to remember what they did see and hear, and 
they would remember it, not because it seemed likely to become of 
“value,” but simply because it happened! 
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WAR AND RELIGION: AN UNHOLY ALLIANCE 
SOME REFLECTIONS FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
DWIGHT F. PUTMAN 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
HIS unholy alliance dates far back to the time when war and 
religion first appeared upon the human scene. No more dra- 
matic picture of the amorous relationship between this devoted and 
inseparable couple has ever been drawn than one furnished for us 
in the Book of Judges, the setting of which is in Palestine following 
the establishment of the tribes of Israel. 


1. WAR AND RELIGION IN THE TRIBE OF DAN 


There was a stirring on the part of the people of Dan to ac- 
quire more and better land. It appears that after the conquest, 
when the diplomats sat down to draw up the conditions of peace 
and apportion out the spoils, this tribe had not received its just 
share, and that the injustice of the settlement had always rankled 
within them. They felt that they simply must have that place in the 
sun which had been denied them. So they sent out five spies to 
discover some likely country about which no other outside power 
would raise any great fuss if it should be invaded. Their way 
chanced to lie past the house of a man named Micah who had a 
Levite for a priest to officiate over his household gods. The spies 
became quite chummy with this priest, and when they had reveal- 
ed to him their mission they asked him to inquire in his official ca- 
pacity whether their project would be carried out under divine ap- 
proval. He did so and reported, “Your errand is under the Eter- 
nal’s favor.” Then they went their way until they came to a quiet 
farming land. The inhabitants were a wholly peaceable folk who 
had no entangling relationships with any other people. The scouts 
needed to gono further. Here was a situation made to order. The 
country might have been the home of Ethiopians or even of Amer- 
ican Indians, but in this instance the name of it was Laish. 


Six hundred fully armed men marched forth from Dan. 
197 
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Guided on their expedition by the five scouts, the whole army ap- 
peared before the house of Micah. The guides had said to their 
fighting comrades, ““Do you know that there is an ephod in these 
buildings, and household gods, and a carven metal idol?” Then, 
as if the purport of this announcement had not registered imme- 
diately, they continued, “What are you going to do? Make up 
your minds.” Whereupon they moved over to the house and 
greeted the young Levite. While the army stood outside the gate 
chatting with him—for he was a regular fellow—the scouts went 
inside the house and moved out the gods and the graven images. 
When the priest saw what was going on he exclaimed, “What are 
you doing?” But they became rude with him and said, “Hold your 
tongue. Clap your hand on your lips and come along with us; be 
father and priest unto us. Is it better for you to be priest in one 
man’s household or priest for a whole division and clan in Israel?” 

What they actually said in modern speech was, “Would you 
rather stay here in this little one-horse community than accept a 
large metropolitan church that really has some standing? 
Wouldn’t you prefer to give up this insignificant job without pres- 
tige or honor, where you are never sure of your pitiably small sal- 
ary, and accept a chaplaincy. The recorder of this incident says 
that the priest’s heart was glad. To be sure he could scarcely have 
rescued those gods from six hundred armed men in fighting mood; 
but, as someone has said in commenting upon the case, “The 
priest’s heart didn’t need to be glad about it.” 

Of course the outcome was that the priest took his gods and 
went along with the army. Then Micah, discovering his loss, 
gathered a small, roughly equipped company of his household and 
neighbors and pursued. When he had overtaken the Danites they 
tauntingly inquired of him, “What ails you that you are up in 
arms?” To which Micah protested, “You steal the gods I made 
and my priest and off you go. What have I left? And then you 
ask me what ails me.” But the army, fondling its swords, only 
threatened him: “Don’t shout to us. Some hot spirit in our com- 
pany might turn on you and you might lose your own life and the 
lives of your household.” So Micah returned home and the Dan- 
ites proceeded on their way. “Now,” says the writer, “taking with 
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them the articles that Micah had made and Micah’s private priest, 
they went to Laish, a people living quiet and unsuspicious. The in- 
habitants they killed without giving quarter and the town they 
burned.” 


That unholy alliance still holds. Conventional Christian atti- 
tudes on the question of war are still fundamentally primitive and 
pagan. The promoters of military ventures are still coming to the 
priest and inquiring, ‘““What is God’s will in this enterprise?” and 
the priests are continuing to say, “God’s blessing be upon you and 
your endeavors.” When occasion arises you can take the God of 
the Christian from the family shrine of peace and love; you can 
take him from the altars of sacrifice in our churches and temples 
and carry him on any kind of expedition of slaughter. You can 
easily persuade the priests to forsake their peace-time positions, 
where they have been preaching love and forgiveness, to accom- 
pany a God who has now become a God of war and under whose 
banner they must forget about the gospel of complete love and 
forgiveness, limit themselves to giving comfort and morale to 
homesick and war-sick lads who threaten to go to pieces in the 
midst of this beastly business, and subtly suggest eternal compen- 
sation for making the supreme sacrifice on the field of battle. 

General Pershing gave us something to think about in this 
connection when he said, “The chaplain’s usefulness in the main- 
tenance of morale through religious counsel and example has now 
become a matter of history, and can be accepted as having demon- 
strated, if need be, the wisdom of the religious appeal to the soldier. 
As a consequence the efficiency program of the army has taken 
the religious element more deeply into account, and the force of 
spiritual uplift has been given larger consideration.” It has been 
boasted that each chaplain is worth a whole regiment of soldiers. 
Yes, the army wants accredited ministers of the gospel to make 
better soldiers of its men; to steel them for their bloody business 
and to add to their efficiency. The priests of religion must be on 
hand to give moral and religious sanction to men engaged in an 
enterprise of supreme stupidity, else they could never go through 
with it. Wars always demand the blessing of religion. The pop- 
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ulace must be persuaded by seeing the church in the game that it 
is the will of God. 

And the hysteria of wartime sees to it that this is done. When 
anyone protests against dragging religion along on the expedition, 
the threat is still, “Hold your tongue. Clap your hand on your lips 
and come along with us. Don’t shout at us. Some hot spirit in 
our company might turn on you and you might lose your life and 
the lives of your household.” And so the protesters are silent, and 
the church resorts to prayers for the success of its armies and con- 
fines itself to mouthing age-old pious exhortations about brother- 
hood, peace, and good-will. 

We are amazed to hear General Smedley D. Butler, hardened 
veteran of many campaigns and daring exploits, declaring, “For 
a great many years, as a soldier, I had a suspicion that war was a 
racket; not until I retired to civil life did I fully realize it.” And 
the church has allowed itself to be made a party to that racket. It 
has never yet fully awakened to the fact that it is being used as an 
efficiency tool by the war-makers when it innocently allows its 
spiritual resources to be conscripted to instill morale for the unholy 
purpose of killing. 


2. THE LUTHERAN COMPROMISE 


Our own Lutheran church—especially, moves with pitiable 
slowness beyond its traditional position of compromise with the war 
system. The mind of our sixteenth century forefather seems to 
carry across to us through these intervening centuries in more 
ways than one. In the midst of a terrific crisis Luther was 
aroused to proclaim, ‘‘For a soldier shall bear with him such con- 
viction of conscience that he is obliged to do, and must do, this 
work, that he may be sure he serves God, and can say: ‘It is not 
I that smites, thrusts and kills, but God and my prince, whose 
servants are my hand and life’... . So let every man be undaunted, 
admitting no thought other than that his fist is God’s fist, his spear 
God’s spear.” At the height of the peasant revolt he advised the 
lords to “stab, smite, and slay, all ye that can. If you die in battle 
you could never have a more blessed end, for you die obedient to 
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God’s Word in Romans 13.” True, this is the voice of the pre- 
vailing temper of the sixteenth century speaking out of the heat of 
conflict; but that of the twentieth century is not greatly different 
under similar circumstances. Our own particular Christian fel- 
lowship, which stands for a unique loyalty to the gospel and zeal- 
ously guards against the insidious entrance of doctrinal heresies 
from without, at the same time ranks unusually high among 
churches in its historic orthodoxy with respect to the institution of 
war. When pronouncements against war or statements of Chris- 
tian outlawry of war are collected to indicate what attitude 
churches are assuming in these times, one usually looks in vain for 
some expression from a Lutheran group. On this burning social 
issue Lutheranism is apparently still willing to let the spirit of the 
sixteenth century speak for it and serve as guide for action. 

A questionnaire recently circulated among the ministers of 
many denominations, to which some twenty thousand replies were 
received, although denoting a hopeful trend, does serve to reflect 
our continued reluctance to break with the traditional mind on this 
matter. Twenty-four per cent of the Lutherans replying favored 
“military training in our public high schools and civilian colleges 
and universities.” Episcopalians alone were higher, with 31 per 
cent, while the average for all groups was 12. Lutherans rank- 
ed lowest when only 38 per cent said they believed that “the churches 
of America should now go on record as refusing to sanction or 
support any future war.” The general average was 67 per cent. 
Again, Lutherans held the extreme position on the question of 
whether they were “prepared to state that it was their present pur- 
pose not to sanction any future war or participate as armed com- 
batants,” when only 33 per cent replied in the affirmative. On this 
point the average among all Christian groups was 62 per cent. It 
seems that Lutherans are likely to continue to supply chaplains to 
the armed forces of our country after all others have withdrawn 
from the field, for 70 per cent stated that they could “‘conscientious- 
ly serve as official army chaplains on active service in wartime.”’ 
Only 41 per cent of the combined number agreed to that position. 

It is a heartening experience to realize that at last some of 
our larger bodies of Christians are determined to wash their hands 
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of this whole business of war and customary co-operation with 
military systems that support them. They have dared to make 
such official pronouncements as, ‘War is unchristian.” “The war 
system of the nations is the outstanding evil of present day civi- 
lization.” “War is ...a violation of the Christian religion.” “War 
means everything that Jesus did not mean, and means nothing that 
he did mean.”’ Scores of such deliverances could, and have been, 
compiled from the utterances of churches and religious groups of 
many types. This radical trend is clearly indicative that the Chris- 
tian church is beginning to acquire a conscience concerning this 
bloody enterprise, and is setting up a revolt against the sanctioning 
of an institution that has always constituted a bad business for 
Christians. 

Some honest, disillusioned persons quit organized religion 
when, in the last war, they beheld the church putting a uniform on 
Christ and conscripting him for their purposes on the field of bat- 
tle. Talk about men making their own gods, their own Christ: 
they did it then. Unless the church can put reality into the doc- 
trine of Christ and his heart of love, to make of him something 
more than One to be preached about, it will come to find itself slip- 
ping into the discard. If it fails to take a challenging position 
against the next war, which mere common sense declares to be 
wholly inhuman and unchristian, there will be many more added 
to the number of those who are persuaded that the church has lost 
its soul, who will be compelled in all honesty to turn their backs 
upon an institution so full of hypocrisy. 


3. TAKING RELIGION OUT OF WAR 


What, then, shall the church do? In peacetime it must do 
more of what the Southern Methodist church says, “Loathe and 
hate war, and strip it of all its falseness and glamor and let it stand 
forth in its unveiled hideousness.” It must never cease to preach 
that message and be severely ethical in its evaluation of the systems 
that support wars and pave the way for them. A reviewer of cur- 
rent drama lately criticized that class of productions whose obvious 
purpose was to arouse sentiment against war. He called their 
methods soft-handed. His conviction was that if a play is going 
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to make any real contribution to this question it must be less polite 
in handling its subject for, declared this critic, “War is a crude 
thing. Whenever the truth is told about it somebody is going to 
get hurt.” Likewise the church must speak plainly and hold be- 
fore us the stark truth until some of us who are emotionally con- 
ditioned with respect to this outmoded method of dealing with in- 
ternational differences stand in the sure way of getting hurt. 

Also, the church and its institutions must cut loose from the 
existing military system. Personally, since the subtle implications 
of this relationship have begun to dawn upon me, I have been 
thankful for having been saved from what four years of military 
science and psychology in a Christian college tried to do to me and 
to my thinking. It was a process which was definitely intended to 
make me friendly toward and place me under obligations to the 
war system; to confuse it with religious approval and sanction un- 
til I could not discern between the two; to shape me into willing 
and ready material for the support of my country right or wrong. 
It aimed to create in me the traditional mind which passionately 
holds up to scorn any other who presumes to find it inconsistent 
for him to be a gospel minister and at the same time to practice 
or support the art of war. It certainly purposed to make of me one 
more of the millions who would howl down any who should voice 
opposition to the military schemes of the nation and persecute those 
who professed conscientious scruples against participating in 
armed conflict. Let the church speak out against a system that 
uses our Christian institutions to do that to its youth. Let it tear 
the pretty mask from R. O. T. C. propaganda for militarism, and 
tell youth what this business is for which they are so innocently 
being trained at government expense. There is another story to 
be written and another picture to be placed side by side with the 
seductive advertisement broadcast by the branches of the armed 
service, the theme of which romantic appeal reads, “We build 
men.” It must seem to some fifty thousand who yet survive the 
last war in American hospitals and asylums, alone, that something 
else happened to them than that. It would be not in the least diffi- 
cult to choose pictures for which “We build men” might not seem 
to be exactly a fitting title. 
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Then too, let the church render it impossible for the state to 
take its ministers and place them in chaplaincy offices where it 
handsomely subsidizes them, gives them officers’ rank and uni- 
forms and allowances and special privileges, in order that, among 
other duties, they may quote scripture to accredit military systems 
and just wars before a credulous world. Walter Van Kirk. begins 
his volume Religion Renounces War by reminding us that “the 
Austrian government has decreed that the-crucifix must hang in 
the barracks of the military, and that a representation of the Vir- 
gin Mary is to be printed or embroidered on all flags of the various 
regiments and squadrons.” The crucifix in military barracks; the 
Virgin Mary on regimental flags; and military dress on chaplains 
are all striking symbols of the manner in which religion is wedded 
to war. Let us take the uniform off the chaplain. Whatever need 
there is of spiritual ministration to the soldier must be given by 
ministers of the church, supported by the church, and with the 
same standing as any other minister in the church. 

Let the church not hesitate to name war the sin against Christ 
that it is, instead of consenting to it in the name of Christ. It can 
in no wise participate in sending men back to the way of the beast 
and at the same time expect to prosper and be blessed in bringing 
in the Kingdom of Love. We have built our temples and en- 
deavored to Christianize the world with hands that are dripping 
with the blood of our fellowmen. Christians have been going 
through with their military exploits with haughty and unblushing 
spirit. In the moment of their passion they have shamefully agreed 
to the cruel persecution of their fellow countrymen who were con- 
scientious objectors and of those who refused to fight because 
their attitude toward the madness and the futility of that particular 
war was at the time just about the same as most of society has since 
come to feel about it. Yet, pious religious folks presume to go 
on again as though nothing very serious had happened for which 
they ought to repent. Major General John F. O’Ryan, military 
man of long experience, says, “When the World War came, and I 
had reason to believe the division I commanded was efficiently 
ready to kill enemy soldiers on a wholesale scale, employing bayo- 
net, bullet, bomb, and poison gas for the purpose, I felt that the 
killing we were to engage in was contrary to Christian principles. 
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I still think so. If we have another war in my time, I shall offer 
my service to the War Department, but again I shall not try to 
reconcile my part in the war with my own conception of Christian 
principles.” What conception do civilian Christians have of that 
problem ? 

When we set out on our expeditions, let us be honest enough 
to do Christ the honor of leaving him behind. How we have 
blasphemed him! We no longer dare to drag him with us into such 
enterprises. Let us give him up rather than betray him; admit be- 
fore the world that we are leaving him for a season and be con- 
tinually conscious that he is not with us while we are engaged in 
our deadly work. Ah, there will be a serious score to settle be- 
tween our souls and him when we return from the field. But our 
arrogance has consisted in the fact that we have been conscious of 
no need for such settlement. Seventeen years ago there was an 
armistice from the firing of cannon and the release of deadly 
bombs and withering gases. But there was no armistice between 
the souls of men and their God following that inhuman slaughter. 
We have never yet agreed to any terms acceptable to him. We 
have been as haughty and imperious toward him and his demands 
upon us as we were toward the foe with whom our diplomats ne- 
gotiated peace terms. We could not have satisfied the conditions 
of penitence for what we did during those years if we had sat in 
sackcloth and ashes from that day until now. But with not even 
penitence to the credit of our insensitive spirits, we scarcely took 
time to change our garments which were reeking with the blood 
of God’s children before entering into our temples to praise him 
for the success of our armies and for his loving, fatherly guidance, 
and to invoke his divine blessing upon our future plans to labor 
with him to build the Kingdom. At that point some of the more 
honest souls became nauseated, quit listening to prayers, and 
ceased professing to be Christians. 

Christians will be doing God a great favor if, when they take 
to the battiefield, they will leave him out of it. If they are deter- 
mined to use the way of war, let them engage in that business of 
hell in the simple brutish level that it has always been, is, and al- 
ways will be, and not ask religion to lend moral support to it or 
make respectable its imbecilic stupidity. 


IN MEMORIAM: PROFESSOR JOHN FREDERICK KRUEGER, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


AN APPRECIATION BY DEAN L. H. LARIMER 
Springfield, Ohio 

HE Faculty of Hamma Divinity School is constrained out of a sense of 
love and esteem to place on record a tribute to our colleague and friend, 
John Frederick Krueger, who was taken by death November 13, 1935. In 
attempting to do this, we feel sure that we are also speaking for the hundreds 
of friends scattered throughout the church and in many lands, whose love 

and esteem for Dr. Krueger was of the same rich quality as our own. 

Some months have passed since he was taken from us in our school, and 
from the church at large, but these months have served only to deepen our 
appreciation of him as a Christian man, preacher, professor, scholar, leader— 
a man of God whose hallowing influence and consecrated ability will remain 
with all to whom he endeared himself by his wealth of friendship and un- 
selfish devotion. 


A MAN OF CULTURE 


The personal charm and culture of Dr. Krueger were such as to over- 
shadow his gifts and attainments of superior scholarship. This, we think, 
is the way life should be. Hamilton Wright Mabie says in one of his es- 
says that “the process of culture is an unfolding and enrichment of the human 
spirit by conforming to the laws of its own growth; and the result is a broad, 
rich, free human life. Culture is never quantity, it is always quality of 
knowledge; it is never an extension of ourselves by additions from without, 
it is always enlargement of ourselves by development from within; it is never 
something acquired, it is always something possessed; it is never a result of 
accumulation, it is always a result of growth. That which characterizes the 
man of culture is not the extent of his information, but the quality of his 
mind ; it is not the mass of things which he knows, but the sanity, the ripe- 
ness, the soundness of his nature. A man may have great knowledge and 
remain uncultivated; a man may have comparatively limited knowledge and 
be genuinely cultivated. The man of culture is he who has so absorbed what 
he knows that it is part of himself. His knowledge has not only enriched 
specific faculties, it has enriched him; his entire nature has come to ripe and 
sound maturity.” In this word of the essayist on personal culture and en- 
richment, we have an apt characterization of Dr. Krueger. His uniform 
courtesy, sympathy, charity, and fairness towards all whom he met, and with 
whom he worked will remain a blessed memory. It goes without saying that 
the secret of all this charm which had no wear-out to it was in his personal 
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religion of faith and dedication to his Lord. He thought on the things that 
are true, honest, just, pure, and of good report. He was a man of Christian 
character, culture, conduct. 


A MAN OF LEARNING 


We have already indicated that the personal culture of the gifts and 
graces was so rich and attractive as rather to overshadow his excellent en- 
dowments of mind, and his solid, enduring judgments based on carefully 
gathered and correlated knowledge. His wide acquaintance with scholars in 
this country and abroad and their wholehearted welcome into their circles 
gave him many advantages. He was a close observer and admirer of many 
eminent scholars, whom he met in Europe and in the Orient. All this he 
turned to a good account in his own intellectual pursuits. He was able to 
survey, comprehend, and to investigate problems in general and in detail, in 
accordance with the technique of methods required. His scholarship was 
first of all general, covering the wide reaches of learning, including the 
classics, and music, and art, but he was able to center his mind on specific in- 
terests in theology, exegetical, historical, practical and pursue his subject to 
the end. It may be said that it was his ardent interest and love for practical 
church work, preaching, pastoral care, and willingness to give himself to all 
who called upon him, that prevented him from leaving his written material 
in final form, his hope and desire always being that he would put his notes in 
final literary form when days of leisure and opportunity for writing should 
come. But that time of leisure did not come. He was called, and he was 
pressed, day by day through the years; the last day of his working life was 
crowded to the limit, and he was stricken down, worn and exhausted, in the 
City of Buffalo, on a mission in behalf of the church at large. He possessed 
varied gifts and talents, so that he was in constant demand. All this militated 
against him as a professional scholar, but it did not undermine nor weaken 
his ability to search and to scrutinize those particular subjects entrusted to 
him by the church and the school. 

The special subjects to which he gave the last years of his life were 
Liturgics and Missions and New Testament Exegesis. An example of his 
thoroughness of research is to be seen in his address, “The Lutheran Liturgy 
and Life,” which in its published form carries fifty or more references to 
sources of information. Not only does the address give evidence of unques- 
tioned learning, but it also manifests discriminating judgments, unbiased con- 
clusions, and large allowances for the liberty of the church. The closing 
paragraph gives unmistakable evidence of those superb qualities of mind 
which befit a teacher and leader. We submit that paragraph in part: 

“Our church in the course of centuries has built up its liturgy and has 
ever conceded the right of substracting from and adding to these forms, 
whenever the changing conditions and conceptions of the church have made 
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a more perfect expression of the worship of God in spirit and in truth de- 
sirable and possible; thus I do not pledge myself either to a liturgy or to a 
theology which in all its details and expressions is a closed book, but to a liv- 
ing liturgy and a living theology which give expression to the ever growing 
life of the kingdom of God. As the church of the Reformation, while desir- 
ing uniformity in the worship of God, provided this uniformity flows forth 
from, and is an expression of, the life of the body of Christ, yet concedes the 
greatest liberty to its people and pastors in the use of the liturgy and has 
never made uniform customs the prerequisite of ‘church unity, thus in all 
questions which relate to adiaphora and open questions, I shall ask for the 
application of the principle of Christian liberty for myself and my teaching, 
and shall grant this Christian liberty to my colleagues and to the students in 
the classroom. In all my work I shall be guided by the motto: ‘In neces- 
sariis unitas; in dubiis libertas; in omnibus caritas.’ In essentials unity, in 
non-essentials liberty ; in all things charity.” 

The last address of the professor on this subject was delivered before 
the Luther Club of Springfield not more than two months prior to his death— 
an address characterized by the same breadth of scholarship and tolerance of 
spirit. His addresses before educational conferences, such as the Lutheran 
colleges and seminaries hold, are all of the same order of painstaking care, 
and always elicited enthusiastic approval. 


A MAN OF THE CHURCH 


We shall have to bring our analysis to a close, by referring to the de- 
votion of our beloved professor to his church, the church of his birth, of his 
education, of his service. Called into a variety of positions of leadership al- 
most from the beginning of his ministry, educational, administrative, and 
missionary, it would seem that he could have occupied any position of trust 
and responsibility which the church had to offer. He possessed a fitness for 
many positions, official and otherwise, but those who were near to him did 
not find him aspiring for recognition. He humbly accepted such positions as 
were providentially presented to him, and he asked nor desired anything fur- 
ther. He commanded confidence from leaders in all branches of our Lutheran 
church, and was able to speak on divisive questions in such a way as to pro- 
mote a better understanding. We believe that his talent for leadership and 
power of influence would have been called forth in the unsolved problems 
coming up in the church in the immediate future. The problems will have 
to be met and studied and constructive policies adopted, all of which may be 
slow, but in all these matters the subject of our tribute has made his con- 
tribution, and what he has done will not need to be undone by those who fol- 
low after him. 

We are pleased to subjoin a number of extracts from letters and articles 
which have come to us since the death of Dr. Krueger. We think it fitting 
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that the biographical sketch prepared by Dr. E. E. Flack and read at the 
funeral service should be incorporated in part in this article. The tribute of 
love and esteem from the venerable Dr. Holmes Dysinger deserves special 
consideration. Other tributes are appended, to which many others might be 
added, but we have chosen to present these for incorporation in our humble 
expression of love and esteem for a beloved brother whose name abides with 
us as a constant benediction. 


The following summary and tribute was prepared by Dr. E. E. Flack, 
and read by him at the funeral service. 


The second child in a distinguished family of ten children born to the 
Reverend John Frederick and Elizabeth Zippel Krueger, devoted Lutheran 
missionaries to India, John Frederick Krueger first saw the light of day in 
Chaibassa, the Province of Bengal, East India, July 15, 1881. At the early 
age of two years he journeyed with his parents, returning on furlough to 
Germany, where he laid the foundation of a broad education and culture in 
the elementary schools, the gymnasium, and Breklum Theological Seminary. 

Coming to America in 1899, he matriculated in Midland College and 
Western Theological Seminary, in which he won recognition by reason of his 
superior gifts and attainments in his studies. He received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from Midland College in 1903, and graduated from Western 
Theological Seminary in 1904. At a later time he pursued graduate study 
in the University of Nebraska leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1914. In recognition of his outstanding service to the church and of the 
high office of trust which he then held as a teacher of theology, Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kansas, conferred upon him the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity in 1917, and his alma mater further honored him by award- 
ing him the degree of Doctor of Laws in 1925. 

On June 7, 1904, the young minister was united in marriage to Miss 
Caroline P. Mayer of Auburn, Nebraska. Six children came to bless this 
home. Two of these passed away in infancy. The four remaining are: 
Dorothea Elizabeth, now the wife of the Rev. E. G. Wood, serving as a mis- 
sionary in Guntur, India; Fritz Konrad, a student at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ralph Mayer, a senior in Hamma Divinity School ; 
and Mary Caroline, a senior in Wittenberg College. Two grandchildren also 
survive. Because of the consecration, devotion, and deep affection of this 
home, a superb example of ideal Christian life, the loss sustained by the mem- 
bers of the immediate family is very deep. 

Mr. Krueger was ordained to the gospel ministry by the German Ne- 
braska Synod in 1904, and was installed in his first pastorate at Fremont, 
Nebraska. Following a ministry of four years in that field, he was called in 
1907 to Lincoln, Nebraska, in which parish he served with marked success 
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until 1911, when he was elected to a professorship in Western Theological 
Seminary. After eleven years of distinguished service in this capacity, he 
was prevailed upon by the Board of Directors to become the President of 
Midland College and Western Theological Seminary, and to assume the re- 
sponsibilities incident to the removal of that institution from Atchison, Kan- 
sas to its present location in Fremont, Nebraska. 

After some three years of untiring labor in the office of college adminis- 
trator, President Krueger turned his attention, at the call of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church, to missionary service, for 
which he always entertained an inner longing, accepting the presidency of the 
United Lutheran Mission in Shantung, China. In 1928, following a period 
of service on the foreign field, he responded to the invitation, extended him 
on previous occasions, to become professor in Hamma Divinity School of 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. To the Charles Stroud Chair of New 
Testament Philology and Criticism, which he occupied at the time of his 
death, he brought many years of broad training and experience, which he 
sought ever to improve by further studies in this country and abroad. In 
addition to his work in the New Testament Department, he gave courses in 
Liturgics and Church Architecture, Church Polity, and Missions, and further 
served the institution through extension work. To the church at large he 
made a rich contribution through addresses, sermons, articles from his pen, 
and service on important boards and committees of the synods and the gen- 
eral body. At the time of his departure he was a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Missions of the Synod of Ohio, the Committee on Common 
Service Book of the United Lutheran Church, and the Special Commission 
on Relations to American Lutheran Church Bodies. In the field of learning 
he held membership in the American Association of Church History, the 
Luther Gessellschaft, and the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 

Blessed with gifts of intellect and personality, genial in spirit, and self- 
sacrificing in service, this man of God was loved and honored by his col- 
leagues, students, parishioners, and friends. As a theologian and teacher, 
churchman and executive, a student and exponent of a wholesome liturgical 
practice, a preacher and speaker in constant demand, a contributor to Biblical 
commentaries and theological journals, a pastor and counselor, he exerted a 
profound influence throughout the Lutheran church in America and in cir- 
cles beyond. 

It was in the midst of his untiring labors, while in Buffalo, New York, 
whither he had gone with his devoted wife and companion on October 8, 1935, 
to read a paper before the German Conference of the United Lutheran 
Church, that he was stricken with a heart affliction, from which he failed to 
recover. His passing on the morning of November 13 at the Millard Fill- 
more Hospital in Buffalo, with his devoted wife at his side, was sudden and 
unexpected, 
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Besides his immediate family, Doctor Krueger leaves to mourn his un- 
timely death three sisters, Mrs. Minna Roehricht, wife of Pastor Roehricht 
in Fuerstenberg, Germany; Miss Kaethe Krueger, a nurse, and Miss Lisa 
Krueger, a high school teacher in Kottbus, Germany; four brothers, Ernest 
Krueger, a merchant in Nurenberg, Germany; Dr. Frederick Konrad Krue- 
ger, professor of Political Science in Wittenberg College; Theodore Krue- 
ger, United States Supervisor of Forestry, Deadwood, S. D., and Dr. Ger- 
hard Krueger, professor in a commercial college in Berlin, Germany; and 
their respective families. Of the ten children in the family, two sisters pre- 
ceded Doctor Krueger in Death, Mrs. Agnes Noack and Mrs. Dorothea Wal- 
ter, wife of Dr. Ernest Walter, superintendent of Tabitha Home, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Following a brief service in the family residence in Springfield at 8:30 
a. m., on November 16, the body lay in state in Grace Lutheran Church, of 
which Dr. Krueger was pastor, from 9 until 11 a. m., at which time services 
were conducted by Dr. E. E. Flack, a colleague on the faculty of Hamma 
Divinity School. The sermon was delivered by Dr. Holmes Dysinger, of 
Western Theological Seminary, Fremont, Nebraska, an intimate friend and 
associate of many years on the faculty of that institution. Brief eulogies 
were given by President Rees Edgar Tulloss, representing Wittenberg Col- 
lege; Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of the Synod of Ohio; and Dean L. H. 
Larimer, representing the faculty and students of Hamma Divinity School. 
Further tribute to the love and esteem in which Dr. Krueger was held was 
expressed by the presence of many ministers and former students from a 
distance, through telegrams, letters, and notes of condolence, and beautiful 
floral offerings. Interment was in Ferncliff Cemetery, Springfield. 


The following tribute is from Dr. Holmes Dysinger. 


It is a difficult task to give an objective appreciation of a friend whom 
you held in the highest esteem. The relationships between Dr. Krueger and 
myself were so close, and our intercourse so intimate, candid and cordial, 
that his passing is a personal loss, and leaves a blank that time will hardly 
fill. 


Doctor Krueger was a man of rare gifts, of sterling worth, of charming 
personality, and of unusual attainments and achievements amid the limitations 
of environment over which he had no control. Born in the Orient, receiv- 
ing his early education in Germany, he came to the United States before he 
was eighteen years of age to complete his education for the gospel ministry, 
and, with the exception of the three years he spent in China, to do his life- 
work in this country. As a student in Midland College and the Western 
Seminary he excelled, and soon became a marked man, with professors and 
students alike. He brought with him from Germany that characteristic 
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thoroughness in detail and mastery of method so woefully lacking in much 
of the educational program in this country. Accordingly within seven years 
from his graduation from the seminary he was called back to become a pro- 
fessor in his theological alma mater. 

The readiness and ease with which he adjusted himself to new and 
strange situations distinguished him as a true cosmopolitan. His extensive 
travels, East and West, did not blunt his sense of loyalty to his native land, 
or lessen his devotion to his adopted country. He gave unquestioned evi- 
dence of this on many occasions, and under circumstances of great difficulty, 
involving interests both political and ecclesiastical. Of the many men of 
foreign birth and training with whom I have been more or less intimately 
associated, few, if any, have caught the American spirit and have identified 
themselves so fully with the highest and noblest aspirations of the nation and 
the church in this country as did Doctor Krueger. When he landed on 
American soil he knew only a few words of the English tongue. But he soon 
mastered the dominant language so completely that he never used any other 
in the classroom, except in instructing those in training for service in German 
congregations. While his affiliations were for the most part with the Ger- 
man contingent of the ULC organization of the Lutheran church in this 
country, he recognized the fact that, if the Lutheran church is to have a per- 
manent place in the life of the future America, she must furnish her ad- 
herents with instruction and services in the language of the schools, gov- 
ernment, business and social intercourse of the land. Nota few of his closest 
friends and associates failed to sympathize with him in this attitude. But no 
one within those circles could or did interpret their spirit and attitude more 
sympathetically and accurately than he to those of exclusively American out- 
look. And on the other hand possibly no one exerted a stronger influence 
than he in keeping this element in active sympathy and co-operation with the 
organization with which they were affiliated. 

Doctor Krueger was a most lovable personality, so human, so full of 
“the milk of human kindness,” so humorous, yet so entirely free from any- 
thing that belittles or detracts from respect and confidence. When the news 
of his death came to Fremont, men and women of all classes, who knew him 
personally, gave expression not only to their regret, but to their apprecia- 
tion of his worth and character in the highest terms. His genial disposition, 
sympathetic interest in the welfare of all classes and ages and his exemplary 
life, had left the impression, as a young lady who knew him well expressed 
it, of “a model Christian gentleman.” What Seneca said of his brother Gal- 
lio, could have been truthfully said of Doctor Krueger, namely: “Those who 
knew him best loved him most.” He was a most loyal friend. But for all 
that he never compromised his convictions when a principle was at stake. 
His courage and candor never failed him when he had to face a difficulty. 
Accordingly, like all men of principle, he made enemies, But my association 
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with him leads me to question whether he was ever primarily responsible for 
any marked estrangement consequent upon differences that may have arisen 
between him and others. When he was elected to a professorship in the 
Western Seminary to be a colleague of mine, a common friend, who knew 
both of us quite intimately, said to me: “If there is any trouble in the Sem- 
inary Faculty, Dr. Krueger will not be to blame.” My own experience with 
him leads me to the conclusion that the observation would have been a correct 
diagnosis of the case, had any such misfortune occurred during the fourteen 
years we were associated in the Western Seminary and Midland College. If 
during that period any personal feeling ever arose between us, notwithstand- 
ing inevitable differences, I never discovered it. 

As an administrator and leader of men he was outstanding in the cir- 
cles of his activity. He was elected President of Midland College at a critical 
time in the jhistory of the institution. He was familiar with the difficulties 
of the situation, but courageously put his shoulder to the wheel, and under 
his leadership the work went forward encouragingly. He had a true con- 
ception of the immediate needs and set about at once to supply them to the 
full measure of his ability in the face of great odds. What it cost him in 
personal effort and sacrifice only those who were closest to him knew. He 
put into the work not only all his abounding energy, his contagious enthusi- 
asm, but all his time and not a little of his limited resources. If the true 
inside history of that period of Midland College could be written, it would 
reveal a masterful reserve, the persistent pursuit of a worthwhile objective 
and results achieved that would put to Doctor Krueger’s credit what others 
in like position might well envy. The finest building that graces the Mid- 
land campus, the gymnasium, is a monument to his foresight, energy and 
persistence in the face of indifference and not slight opposition. The results 
of his efforts for the enlargement of the material equipment, improvement 
in the finances, and strengthing the prestige of both the seminary and college 
at the time of his resignation were in evidence in every department. 

As a preacher and pastor others can speak with more intimate personal 
knowledge. But the demands on his time for such services, even after he 
became professor, were almost incessant. As pastor he served the Lutheran 
church, at Bendena, Kansas, all the time from his coming into the seminary 
until the institution was moved from Atchison to Fremont. At the time of 
his death also he was serving a church in Springfield as pastor along with 
his full time work in the theological seminary. His genial disposition, his 
wide and deep sympathies and his unshakable faith in the truth of the gospel 
as the power of God unto salvation made him an ideal pastor. His unswerv- 
ing devotion to the cause of Christ and the Lutheran church and his fine 
Christian character that exemplified and illumined the unsearchable riches 
of the gospel, which he preached with abounding joy and unwavering fidelity, 
fitted him in a preeminent degree for the work to which he was called, whether 
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it was in the congregation or the seminary to train men for the gospel 
ministry. 

As teacher and scholar he ranked high. In all lines he was efficient, and 
in some superior as an instructor. When he came into the Western Sem- 
inary, as a teacher under thirty years of age, he at once won the confidence 
of his colleagues and the students. His mastery of his material and of his 
method immediately put him in the front rank as an instructor. He worked 
with untiring energy and zeal for the upbuilding of the institution with which 
he had cast in his lot. The subsequent development of the institution owed 
much to his unselfish service and wise foresight. His clear vision of what 
he considered the mission and opportunity and responsibility of the Lutheran 
church in this country gave direction and momentum to all his efforts. His 
winsome personality and his ardent devotion to the church of his love won 
for him a personal following and an influence that extended far beyond the 
immediate circle of his activities, or even that of the students who sat under 
his instruction. The place he was holding in the councils of the church at 
the time of his death attests the growing appreciation of his splendid gifts and 
worth, and was but a just recognition of the great service he rendered in her 
behalf both at home and abroad. 

Holmes Dysinger 
Western Theological Seminary, 
Fremont, Nebraska, 
March 9, 1936. 


Memorial of the American Lutheran Mission, Shantung Province, China 


We of the American Lutheran Mission of Shantung Province, China, 
have been deeply moved by the sudden departure of our beloved friend and 
former co-worker, Dr. J. F. Krueger. He was one of the first missionaries 
sent by the United Lutheran Church in America to the China field, and to 
him was entrusted the special task of assisting in the transition of the work 
of the Berlin Mission Organization to the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica, for which task he was especially fitted by reason of his birth and train- 
ing. Having been born in India, the son of a German missionary, he main- 
tained throughout his life a special interest in missions. 

Dr. Krueger was quick to grasp mission problems and was much loved 
by the Chinese people because of his kind nature. Although his term of 
service was not long, we feel that he made a special contribution because of 
his rich experience in administrative work and his fine understanding of 
human nature. 

He won the confidence and respect of all classes of people and created 
a friendly feeling between ours and other missions as well as other groups 
of foreigners. He was recognized as a man of strong convictions, implicit 
faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour of mankind, and had the sole 
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desire to serve his church to the best of his ability wherever he was called. 

We who have known him intimately, and those of our Mission who know 
him only through his influence on our mission work, wish to express to Mrs. 
Krueger and her four children, Dorothea, Fritz, Ralph and Mary Caroline, 
our deepest sympathy in their loss of a devoted husband and father. 

“And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; 
and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 
Requiescat in pace. 

Erva Moody, 
Sylvia Anspach, 
Theo. Scholz, Chr. 


Statement by Dean W. E. Tilberg of Gettysburg College 


It was my good fortune to be associated with Dr. J. F. Krueger in the 
field of college teaching and administration from September, 1914 to June, 
1925. During those years, first as teaching colleagues in closely allied insti- 
tutions, and later as co-workers in the administrative field, he as President 
and I as Dean of Midland College, I had the opportunity of seeing something 
of the dreams, the hopes, and the loyalties of this great soul. 

Dr. Krueger was a profound scholar, a great pastor, preacher, and 
teacher, a wise and sympathetic administrator deeply loyal to the institution 
he served—his Alma Mater; and a sincere and understanding friend. To 
those who were privileged to sit at his feet in the classroom and to those 
who were later to work with him in the administrative field, he will always 
remain all these things merged into one great personality. There can be no 
question but that Dr. Krueger left a deep impression upon the institutions 
he served and upon all his co-workers and students. 

Aside from professional associations, and outstanding among the quali- 
ties that endeared Dr. Krueger to those who came in contact with him were: 
his great and generous heart, his genius for friendship with all—and not 
least, with children, who adored him; his tolerance of the failings of others 
and the genial spirit that permeated every gathering where he was present, 
so that all felt the better and the happier for it. Such a man adds to life an 
indefinable charm and beauty that nothing can take away. 

I count it a rare privilege to have been permitted to labor with Dr. 
Krueger and to know him as counselor and friend. 


From Rev. James J. Raun, Ph.D. 


As I look back over my student years, through college and universities, 
I must place him first among the men who have truly touched my life and 
inspired me in the work not only of the ministry, but also in the field of 
academic studies. Though he was not an expert in Church History it was he 
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who first directed me and started me on an humble quest in that fascinating 
field of research. 


President Charles M. Jacobs, D.D. 


We all knew him very well, and we held him in the highest esteem. We 
admired the breadth and the sanity of his scholarship and the fine spirit 
that he carried into all his work. His service to the church at Fremont, then 
in China, and finally as a member of your Faculty, has been conspicuous. 
He rendered this service with such profound sincerity and humbleness of 
mind and heart that even we, whose contacts with him were only occasional, 
had learned to love him. 


Dr. J. L. Neve of the Faculty of Hamma Dwwinity School 


Professor J. F. Krueger was a very conscientious worker. The years 
for acquiring his education in the German Gymnasium up to the senior 
class, then in Breklum, and after that in Midland College and Western Theo- 
logical Seminary at Atchison, Kansas, were all marked by real mastery of 
any subject with which he had to deal. He has been in the ministry and in 
educational work for thirty years, always dividing his time between congrega- 
tional work and teaching. That trait of never sparing himself was observed 
all through his career. In recent years he was speaker at many conventions, 
member of important standing committees, teaching in extension classes—all 
this besides his regular work in the seminary and serving successively two 
struggling congregations that needed his services. Great tasks were entrusted 
to him, among these the presidency of Midland College and the organization 
of a mission station in China. He was eminently practical, able to analyze 
difficult situations, a ready speaker, with the gift to think on his feet and 
always to express himself with fine tact. 

He was a simple believer in Jesus Christ as his Lord and Saviour, of 
a sunny disposition, even during his illness in the Buffalo hospital speaking 
with humor to his visitors. He had a friendly approach to all, to the lowly 
and the young the same as to older folks and the people of high station. As 
a Christian the grace was given him not to bear grudges, but to speak well of 
all. 

“Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their labours; and their 
works do follow them.” 


Statement by President Rees Edgar Tulloss Regarding 
Rev. Prof. J. F. Krueger 


Dr. Krueger’s life has been a beautiful example of loyal devotion and 
efficient service. Following the example of his father, who was a distin- 
guished worker in the foreign missionary field, he dedicated his life to the 
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service of the church. As pastor, professor in a college and two seminaries, 
college president, and director of missionary work in China, he served with 
faithfulness and distinction. Intellectually gifted, trained in the universities 
of this country and Europe, he continued to be a diligent student, and through 
his writings and addresses had achieved a recognized place in scholarly circles. 
Genial in spirit, courteous in manner, kindly and considerate in his relation- 
ships with others, he was held in affectionate regard by a wide circle of 
friends. In his death, a great loss has been suffered by Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School, and by the United Lutheran Church. 


The Memorial of the Faculty of Wittenberg College 


The members of the faculty of Wittenberg College record their deep 
sorrow in the passing of their friend and colleague, the Reverend Dr. John 
F. Krueger. 

We found in him a genial personality whose kindliness and cheerfulness 
characterized our associations. 

The faculty records its high regard for Dr. Krueger’s training and schol- 
arship which pervaded his classroom teaching, his literary efforts, and his 
public activities. 

We recall with deep appreciation his services, as teacher, pastor, educa- 
tional leader, missionary, administrator, and churchman. 

To the members of the family we extend our heartfelt sympathy and 
commend them to the God of Love and Mercy, whom he loved and faithfully 
served. 


Memorial of the Faculty of Hamma Divinity School 


In the death of John Frederick Krueger, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of New Testament, Liturgics, and Missions in Hamma Divinity School, the 
members of the faculty desire to place on record an expression of the esteem 
and worth in which we appraised him through the seven years of his service 
in this theological seminary. 

He came to his professorship in this school after a distinguished career 
in the life and work of the church, as student, pastor, professor, president 
of Midland College and Western Theological Seminary, and president of the 
United Lutheran Mission in Shantung, China, in all of which varied types 
of work he proved himself efficient and faithful. He brought to the sem- 
inary a wealth of experience, and gave himself without limit to the ideals, 
principles, historic traditions, progressive aims, and teaching work of the 
school. He was a man of broad scholarship and possessed a high intelligent 
appreciation of art and culture. To this he added the special scholarship 
required in the department which he occupied in the seminary. He was a 
chosen man for a highly responsible position in the training of men for the 
gospel ministry. 
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He brought to us a wealth of friendship, geniality, charity, unselfishness, 
helpfulness, which won and merited our admiration and confidence. His 
pure devotion and varied ability as minister, teacher, and church counselor, 
secured for him a large number of friends throughout the church. 

He was to us a beloved brother and colleague. We are deeply bereaved 
in the loss of his personal presence and fellowship. He exhibited to us the 
Christian graces which had come into his life through his simple faith in 
Christ as his Lord and Saviour, to whom he gave himself in beautiful conse- 
cration. We cherish his memory. We bow in thanksgiving to God for the 
good life of Dr. Krueger in our midst. We commend his stricken family and 
saddened friends everywhere “to the God of all comfort who comforteth us 
in all our affliction.” 

We inscribe this testimony of our love and esteem upon the records of 
the school. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Nature, Man and God. Being the Gifford Lectures 19 2- 3, and 1933-34. By William 
Temple, Archbishop of York. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935. xxxii, 
530 pages. $6.00. 


A new volume of the Gifford Lectures is always awaited with interest. As the ap- 
proach to the discussions in these lectures is to be made from the side of Natural Re- 
ligion, one is led to wonder whether anything can be said that previous lecturers have 
omitted. There is however always a fresh interest in these subjects when one who has 
thought long and deeply on these old but ever new questions discusses them. 

No narrow view is taken of Natural Religion in these lectures. Dr. Temple takes 
the view that it must be taken to include the positive religions. The author as a matter 
of course dwells chiefly on the Christian Religion. Next to that his most frequent ref- 
erences are to the philosophical religions of India. He follows Natural Religon then 
chiefly in accepting no proposition on authority merely. The teachings of Christianity 
are brought to the searching test of present day thought. It is true of religion—natural 
or revealed—that it can be known only from within, and it can only be known from 
within by one who gives himself in entire surrender to it. Can this be consonant with the 
critical inquiry that goes under the name of Natural Religion? The author thinks it 
can but only if religion is not confined to one corner of man’s experience. It is true that 
because of human limitations we cannot have the critical and the worshipful both absorb 
our chief interest at the same-time, but it is possible by what the author calls a “deliberate 
alternation of interest” to include both. 

This totality of experience is indeed a guiding principle in this as in other recent 
discussions of the philosophy of religion. It is freely confessed that there often is a 
tension between the approach of the worshipper and the critic but even that tension it is 
possible to resolve when it is remembered that critical inquiry is inquiry into the ways 
and works of God. 

The argument of these lectures is succinctly stated in the concluding lecture. It be- 
gins with a criticism of the older purely intellectual approach. This is followed by a 
consideration of the material universe and the physiological basis of human life, physical 
and mental. Such an approach however requires one to go on to mind, which appears 
late but, however late, it can only be accounted for by mind or intelligence in the uni- 
verse. Besides this, and along the same line, there are beauty, goodness and truth, in 
the apprehension of which, as in all apprehension, the subjective and the objective are 
combined. As does John Oman in his Natural and Supernatural, special emphasis is put 
on free ideas. The question of freedom is discussed in a fresh manner that makes the 
essence of it lie in something being done by us that would not be done without us. 
Character itself may be so fixed by habits that freedom may be exceedingly limited, and 
yet man is responsible at some stage for his character. It is freedom in an order that 
has fixed laws. No other kind of freedom can be conceived. This universe then is viewed 
sacramentally as an order in which these higher values are embodied, worked out and 
revealed. Man comes into communion with these through worship. In this desire for 
communion lies the hunger of Natural Religion. 

This short review will have its purpose realized if it leads the reader to the book 
itself. On reading these lectures, after having persued not a few of the others, one is 
led to see the justness of Dean Inge’s estimate regarding them: “The vigor and depth 
of the thought are as remarkable as the incisive lucidity of the style. It would be a great 
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achievement for a university professor; for a ruler of the Church it is astonishing.” The 
‘ludicity of the style’ makes it one of the most readable of books even though the reader 
may not have the technical training of the philosopher. 

Joun ABERLY 


Christian Ethics. By Johann Michael Reu and Paul H. Buehring, Columbus, O.: The 
Lutheran Book Concern, 1935. 482 pages. $2.50. 


It is a pleasure to know that our Lutheran church can place before the public such 
a work on Ethics as is presented by Dr. Reu of Wartburg Seminary and his collaborator 
Prof. Buehring of Capitol University. The first 255 pages are written by Dr. Reu; Dr. 
Buehring begins his contribution to the book at page 256, and Dr. Reu continues his 
part of the work on page 399, ‘ 

The book is the work of two scholars. The bibliography presented declares a wide 
reading of authorities in both philosophical and theological ethics. It is the latter point 
of view which dominates the treatment of the subject. That there is justification for a 
Biblical treatment of moral problems is beyond dispute, both in the ideals and motivation 
prescribed by Christian norms. 

An excellent resume of the various ethical concepts and theories ancient and modern 
is given in the second chapter. Christian Ethics is defined thus: “Morality may thus be 
defined as the voluntary acceptance of the divine will as norm by free human personalities 
with the purpose and to the end that this will may be realized in the individual life as 
well as in the various social relationships.” Further Dr. Reu writes, “The Scripture 
admits that even the fallen man is in a certain sense a free personality; it ascribes to 
him a remnant even of moral power (Rom. 1:19,20 2:14). It grants that from the time 
of his creation there is within man a divine norm and a conscience in which as in a mir- 
ror there is reflected the relationship in which his conduct actually stands and should 
stand to this law.” With this acknowledgment of a natural, basal moral faculty and 
freedom of choice, Dr. Reu presents in Chapter III what he calls “the Confessional 
Character of Christian Ethics,’ as presented by the Roman Catholic, the Reformed and 
Lutheran types of moral norms. Here I am tempted to repeat the words of Henry S. 
Nash in The News Schaff-Herzog Religious Encyclopedia: “There is no system of ethics 
in the New Testament, not even a conscious suggestion of the need for a system.” 

Though Dr. Reu, like every student of ethics and its history, bases his thinking upon 
a native moral sense, as stated above, and realizes a native moral sense and power of 
moral choice, when he comes to face the Lutheran confessional point of view he contra- 
dicts, it seems to me, his earlier objective and scientific valuation of an original capacity 
and attitude toward a moral law and human virtues. On page 85 he writes, “Notwith- 
standing all this it remains true that the will of the natural man is totally depraved, that 
he strives always after that which is evil, being in a state of enmity against God, that he 
is dead unto all that is truly good and that only the mighty power of God which is able 
to raise the dead can revive him to spiritual life, for whatever remnant of moral conduct 
is found in him is limited in extent and wrong in motive,’ He seemingly approves the 
old theological slogan, “The virtues of the heathen are but glittering vices.” In his 
chapter on “The Development of Sin,” he seemingly approves the statement in the 
Formula of Concord that the natural man in regard to all that is truly good is like a 
pillar of salt, like a block of wood, or like a stone. Surely here is a contradiction in 
terms. The mystery of the conflicting and impossible positions is due to two factors. 
The ethical facts are overshadowed by a theological theory. Again Dr. Reu has ignored 
a scientific anthropology based on the evolution of man, and has taken the story of an 
Eden and Adam as the groundwork for his ethical system. Surely Jesus gave no sanction 
for such impass as Dr. Reu’s theological approach entails. Even our precious Lutheran 
dogma of justification by faith alone may be made an excuse for questionable moral con- 
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duct. In a word, Dr. Reu in his legitimate desire to write a Lutheran scheme of Chris- 
tian ethics is more of a confessional dogmatist than a Christian ethical philosopher. Vir- 
tues are virtues, whether in pagan or Christian men. There are Christian virtues above 
and beyond the pagan virtues—humility, gentleness, peace, faith, hope and love, but both 
stem from a love of truth, honesty, fortitude, chastity and devotion to God and man. 
There is so much of good in this work of Dr. Reu that it may seem captious on my 
part to stress my dissent to any part of his scholarly book. 

Dr. Buehring’s section of the book is entitled: “The Preservation of the Christian 
Life in the Various Social Relationships.” It is an excellent presentation of Christian 
Marriage, Christian Family Life, the Church, the State, the Purely Human Relationship, 
Labor and Property and Christian Citizenship. He says (p. 257), “Christianity com- 
bines Individualism and Socialism.” Not that he makes a plea for an industrial and 
state socialism but that there is an essential brotherhood which must be secured before our 
industrial, social and international problem can be solved. The profit motive must be 
transformed by the Christian principle and goal. Christianity is the only scheme by which 
conflicting personalities and aims can be integrated in a genuine social harmony. Women 
are not accorded a high place in public life, nor is the state given a place on the same 
plane as the family and church. He supports the contention of the 16th Article of the 
Augsburg Confession that “it is right for Christians to . . . engage in just wars, to serve 
as soldiers.” But this qualified by the phrase “Just Wars”—if there were or can be. 
There hangs over the book an old world atmosphere, much of which was good; but 
“New occasions teach new duties; time makes ancient good uncouth.” 

Personally I wish to thank the writers for the book they have written and ask for 
it a sympathetic reading, however much we may dissent from its outmoded theological 
overemphasis in the treatment of ethics—even Christian Ethics. 

Epwin Heyit Drex 


Religion and Revolution. By Adolf Keller. New York, London and Edinburgh: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1934. 188 pages. $2.00. 


Any work by Dr. Adolf Keller on the contemporary religious situation in Europe 
commands wide attention and respect. Under the title given above, the L. P. Stone Lec- 
tures, Princeton Theological Seminary, 1933 are presented, slightly enlarged. The sub- 
title, “Problems of Contemporary Christianity on the European Scene,” describes the 
purpose and scope of the lectures and of the book. In his “Foreword” the author en- 
larges this description and says, “This volume does not deal primarily with church his- 
tory or with the rapidly changing aspects of European church life, but with the deeper 
fundamental problems which underlie the present changes in the religious life of Europe. 
It describes the last and final decision with which Continental theology is confronted in 
the midst of a revolution which is overthrowing old political systems.” It is an enormous 
task which the author has set before himself; but a careful reading of the book will sus- 
tain his already established reputation as interpreter of “the religious life of one: con- 
tinent to the people of another,” and will vindicate his claim as an authority in this field, 
within the limits which a small book and human defects set up. 

His thesis is that “Revolution and religion are today far more closely related than 
they were during the French Revolution, .. .” “The revolutions of the twentieth cen- 
tury have emerged, consciously or unconsciously, from a religious background; they can 
hardly escape being considered religious problems.” The ideas-forces of the present revo- 
lutions have a religious, not a philosophical character, and this is a strue of the Bolshe- 
vist as of the nationalistic revolutions. ‘Bolshevism and Nationalism are new national 
religions hidden in political and social programs.” Therefore, “Once again Christianity 
must struggle with ‘principalities and powers’.” 

Under the headings, “The Rebirth of the Spirit of the Reformation,” “Neo-Calvin- 
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ism and Neo-Lutheranism,” “Storm-Centers of a Theological Revolution,’ “German 
Protestantism in Conflict with Secularism,” and “The Church in a Changing World,” 
he develops his subject, which in the nature of the case, can be presented only briefly 
and sometimes very dogmatically. 

Very naturally, a large part of the author’s attention is given to the struggle in 
Germany. His purpose is not to give a full history of the developments there and, since 
much has happened in the two years since the book was written, it can not be taken as 
a complete judgment of the meaning of these startling events up to today. His final 
paragraph indicates somewhat of his view of the situation in Germany and also of his 
hope in Christianity as the hope of the present torn—world: “What the outcome of 
this struggle will be cannot be foreseen. But-Protestants all over the world who are 
watching the fierce conflict in the German Church, may feel encouraged by the spectacle 
of the heroic resistance of those who, by virtue of their conscience, have refused to sur- 
render the authority of their faith to those who would govern and direct the Church on 
principles which are inherently foreign to its spirit. Their struggle may lead to a great 
spiritual awakening all over the world. For it has always been in times of crisis that 
the Kingdom of their Lord is not of this world. Magna est vis veritatis!” 

Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Meditations on the Cross. By Toyohiko Kagawa. Tr. Helen F. Topping and Marion 
R. Draper. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Company, 1935. 211 pages. $1.50. 


Surely here is a book which transcends the geographic divisions of the thought 
world. “East is East and West is West and never the twain shall meet” is far from 
appropriate in describing this scintillating treatise of a conviction that has effervesced 
in the experiences of the author. Everyone knows Kagawa as the leading Christian 
evangelist of Japan; the best known social worker of Japan; and the most prolific Chris- 
tian writer of Japan; yet scarcely has anyone yielded himself to Kagawa’s mystical 
nature so beautifully revealed in these meditations. Having heard Kagawa several 
times—each time speaking on some phase of economic justice—I was, until reading this 
book, unaware of his fine spiritual nature which acts as a string for the beads of his 
activity. Kagawa apparently has taken Christianity as his religion, the Cross as his 
philosophy, Love as his law, and the world as his job. Hence there comes a great 
prophet from the East to the West. 

As the translators state in the foreword, in these pages there is presented a sort of 
threefold Kagawa: an evangelist preacher, a social prophet, and a mystical thinker. 
“The Cross in the Scriptures” might fittingly be the title of the first six chapters, inas- 
much as Kagawa considers this fundamental Christian fact in relation to the conscious- 
ness of Jesus, the mind of Christ, the thought of Paul, and the Fourth Gospel. All of 
this positive exposition, built as it is on what he calls the secret of the Cross—‘“solidarity- 
responsibility consciousness’—is most challenging. Especially interesting and enlight- 
ening is the author’s interpretation of the Fourth Gospel as a document compiled of con- 
fessions of the officials who crucified Jesus and their later repentance. 

One cannot help being impressed with the deep mystical wells from which the sec- 
ond part of this book draws so much. Religionists as a group will probably think of it 
as a refashioned theology; thinkers will likely term it a philosophy of the Cross—and 
indeed it may correctly be considered as both; but the reviewer sees in it a mystical ap- 
preciation of a personal living Christ. Kagawa’s seven essential elements in the truth 
of the Cross are not foreign to the familiar staircase of mystical experience: life, power, 
change, growth, selection, law, and purpose. These are to be found in any parable 
Jesus spoke or any act Jesus performed.. They are, if you please, seven stations of the 
Cross, and each of them requires our grasp if we are to comprehend fully the Christian 
law of love. 
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These meditations fairly bristle with analogies and illustrations, yet one of the most 
impressive is the circulatory system of the human body. A whole chapter is devoted to 
the blood of Christ—his life-giving love—and its rejuvenating power as it circulates 
among the brotherhood of man. Consideration is given to prayer as an active agent and 
inseparable element of the Cross, and the latter is applied to the fine art of death. 

The background of Japan’s outstanding missionary enables him to write most sin- 
cerely about the Cross in daily life, and his treatment of it is a commentary on Luke 
9:23. Always, however, there is evident the emphasis upon social solidarity and in- 
evitably the reader is brought face to face with life’s social problems. Individual good- 
ness and morality, even as prayer, lose their birthright if they fail to comprehend the 
social order. Many there are who consider Kagawa as a simple social reformer with 
the crack-brained theory of cooperativism, but if those who think thus were-to read 
Amos and others of the miscalled minor prophets, they would likely be convinced that 
such a social conscience is but the fermentation of a deeply spiritual mind. 

One cannot read these meditations without being struck by the paradoxes. The ma- 
terial is at one and the same time old and new; the presentation is at once simple and 
difficult ; the thought is both consoling and challenging. The Cross attracts Christians 
especially during the Lenten season, yet after reading this revelation of the Cross in 
Kagawa’s life, one will likely be inspired to carry it throughout the year. 

Rosert D. HERSHEY 


The Accuracy of the Bible. By Dr. A. S. Yahuda. New York: E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 1935. xxxvii, 226 pages. $3.00. 


Reviewing briefly in his introduction the rise and development of the problem of 
Biblical authorship and its varied solutions, the author comes to the conclusion that the 
pendulum of Higher Criticism has swung too far. Especially concerned is he about the 
Pentateuch, the study of which, he declares, has developed into “a mass of far-fetched 
hypotheses and haphazard thories ... until the impression is left of a patchwork stuck 
together by stupid authors and ignorant scribes.” Expressly does Dr. Yahuda state 
that he is by no means in sympathy with those who belittle Biblical criticism, yet he is 
frank enough to lament the unfortunate deterioration of the method by the radical views 
of Wellhausen and his ilk. Thus is the setting laid for a none too gentle attack upon 
the exponents of a late composition date as well as upon those of the so-called pan- 
Babylonian school. That in itself invites the reader to stick closely to the text; but 
Dr. Yahuda is also constructive, inasmuch as he amasses all the available evidence to sup- 
port his view, which might legitimately be considered orthodox. In other words the 
author holds a brief in behalf of the historic understanding and ability of the Biblical 
authors, as well as their spiritual enlightenment. 

Accordingly, environmental, cultural, archaeological, and philological witnesses are 
introduced one after the other to prove the accuracy of the Bible. The first section 
deals with the Joseph narrative, which by the very nature of the case, portrays a defi- 
nitely Egyptian background. Interesting wayside elements are the author’s remarks on 
typical court life, the functions of a vizier, Joseph’s titles and duties, funeral customs, 
patriarchal habits retained by the Hebrews in Egypt, the absurdity of the Joseph-Hyksos 
theory, and Joseph’s land reform. 

The second section is concerned with the Exodus narrative. The author takes time- 
worn Egyptian expressions and by means of equivalent English phonetics and literal 
meanings, interestingly suggests philological relationships with the Hebrew. Such ma- 
terial, augmented by inscriptions and diagrams portraying common customs, is used in 
presenting his interpretation of “the Child of the Nile,’ the “going up” from Egypt, 
brickmaking, labor problems, the plagues, “the Rod of God,” and the “Staff of Bread.” 
In connection with this subject it is interesting to note that the author accepts Professor 
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Garstang’s Exodus date of c.1445 B. C. He does this by accepting archaeological evi- 
dence oncerning Jericho; taking I Kings 6:1 as authentic; by explaining away the ref- 
erence to Rameses (Exodus 1:11) on philological grounds; and by discounting the 
Joseph-Hyksos theory. 

Dr. Yahuda admits that the Joseph narrative and Exodus story are both rather 
easily disposed of because of the Egyptian environment, but he is equally concerned with 
the early stories of Genesis. After a minute analysis of both the Hebrew and Assyro- 
Babylonian texts (the results of which are chronicled in his Die Sprache des Pentateuch), 
he draws three conclusions: 

1. The linguistic influence of Assyro-Babylonian stories is much less than has been 

previously alleged. 

2. In the Flood and Babel stories, usually considered as the greatest proofs of 
Babylonian affinity, there are more abundant differences in language and sub- 
ject matter than parallels and resemblances. 

3. All the differing elements are so thoroughly alien to Assryo-Babylonian form 
and spirit that they must have originated from an altogether different source. 

Accordingly, in the third and largest section of his book, Dr. Yahuda endeavors to 
show definitely and conclusively the Egyptian origin and character of those elements 
which are alien to Assyro-Babylonian material, and that there is a number of typically 
Egyptian details even in the Flood and Tower of Babel stories, which are themselves ad- 
mittedly of Babylonian origin. He considers the monotheistic character of the story of 
creation, the two skies of the Egyptian world; and Elohim as the name of God. There 
follows an analogy between Egyptian and Hebrew conceptions of human creation, the 
figure of clay, the soul, Adam and the red earth, et cetera. Particularly intriguing is the 
presentation and explanation of the Paradise story—the garden, serpent, trees, and 
rivers. The Flood stories, the ark, and the Tower of Babel conclude the subjects of 
this final section. 

Thus, having traced the Egyptian affinities with the stories of the Pentateuch, Dr. 
Yahuda feels convinced that the Hebrew story could have materialized and matured 
only in the period of Israel’s sojourn in Egypt, and that it is not hitting far from the 
mark when we uphold the view that the Genesis stories received their present literary 
form close on the time of the Exodus. While the attempt of modern critics has been 
to see in each detail mythological features, Dr. Yahuda takes that weapon and strikes 
back, declaring that the true aim of the Biblical author was to eliminate distasteful mytho- 
logical elements. 

This book reflects a great deal of sound scholarship, betrays a concise method, re- 
veals a precise wording—and all in a pleasing and not too difficult style. Long before 
one has finished reading it, however, one is convinced that the author is a pan-Egyptian. 

Rosert D. HErRsHEY. 


An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha. By W. O. E. Oesterley. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 345 pages. 


The author of this volume, for many years professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis in King’s College, University of London, has made notable contributions to 
the study of biblical literature. In 1914 hé published The Books of the Apocrypha: 
Their Origin, Teaching, and Contents. More recently he issued, in collaboration with 
Theodore H. Robinson, Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Development (1930), and also 
An Introduction to the Books of the Old Testament (1934). In the work under review, 
on which he labored independently, he endeavors to set forth a fresh study of the 
Apocrypha in the light of the accumulated literature and research in the field. 

The book embraces two sections. Part I deals with Prolegomena to the Apocrypha, 
including a survey of the general character and contents of these writings, their chrono- 
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logical order, historical background, doctrinal teaching, importance for New Testament 
study, and their use in the church. Part II sets forth an introduction to each of the 
several documents, involving a study of the title, contents, sources, date, original language, 
and such other topics as are usually treated in a work of this character. 

In this survey Doctor Oesterley gives expression to his high regard for the rich- 
ness of the Apocrypha as literature. He notes with insight the historical significance of 
the terms “Apocrypha” and “Canon,” and observes the special interests reflected in this 
group of writings. Delving into the historical background, he points out the develop- 
ments in Jewish life and thought in the period subsequent to Alexander the Great, and 
calls attention to the extra-Israelite Wisdom Literature appearing in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, with which the Jews were doubtless familiar. While he recognizes the tendency 
on the part of numerous scholars to assign “prophecies of bliss” to post-exilic times 
and to regard the appearance of such expressions in definite pre-exilic settings as later 
insertions, he nevertheless feels that “it may be asserted with confidence that, quite apart 
from anything that the prophets taught, belief in an eschatology of bliss was ingrained 
in the popular conception long before the Exile” (p. 58). However, he admits that the 
Jews, because of their receptivity, together with a genius for absorbing and adapting 
whatever seemed worthy of acceptation in other religious systems” (p. 70), could have 
taken over Persian and Hellenistic beliefs “without necessarily involving any disloyalty 
to their ancestral faith” (p. 69). Among the clear outside influences which he observes 
to be in the Apocrypha are the Stoic enumeration of the four cardinal virtues (p. 10), the 
Platonic conception of the pre-existence of the soul, the Hellenic trait of identifying vir- 
tue with knowledge (p. 11), and the Dualism of Zoroastrianism (p. 72). 

In Chapter VII the author discusses the teachings of the Apocrypha, including the 
doctrines of God, the Law, Sacrifices, Sin, Works, Messianism, Resurrection, Angelology, 
and Demonology. In the following chapter he gives convincing evidence of the im- 
portance of the Apocrypha for the study of the New Testament. Both Jesus and Paul 
challenged the legalism and work-righteousness of Pharisaism, yet enbraced elements 
of Jewish Wisdom and Eschatology. 

Particularly illuminating is the chapter dealing with the Apocrypha in the Church 
(IX). After noting the attitude taken toward the admission of these writings into 
the Canon in the Eastern, Western, and, later, the Protestant churches, the author con- 
cludes that “while, on the whole, the Apocrypha has been in the Bible of the Church from 
earliest times, with the exception of the Protestant Church, it has never, since the end 
of the second century, been unchallenged” (p. 129). Some branches of Protestantism, 
particularly the Reformed, have rejected these writings entirely, while others, such as 
the Anglican and the Lutheran, have regarded them as having edifying value. The de- 
cree of the Council of Trent which placed these works on a par with the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments made their rejection in Protestant circles all the more 
absolute. In modern times, however, the value of the Apocrypha for New Testament 
study is receiving increasing recognition. According to the modern view of inspiration 
which the author maintains, whatever clarifies the literature between the Testaments 
illuminates the Canonical Scriptures likewise. 

E. E. Frack 


Philemon among the Letters of Paul. A New View of its Place and Importance. By 
John Knox. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. 57 pages. $1.00. 


According to the new view here proposed, Onesimus the runaway slave belonged, 
not to. Philemon, but to Archippus, who lived in Colossae and was a benefactor of that 
church. Paul was in prison, possibly at Ephesus rather than in Rome. There he found 
Onesimus so “useful” that he wanted to keep him. But he must first gain the willing 
consent of his master, Unfortunately, however, Paul was not known personally to 
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Archippus. So he wrote to Philemon of Laodicea, who was an official leader and over- 
seer of the churches in the Lycos valley. Paul’s hope was that Philemon and the other 
members of the church addressed would use their influence with Archippus to send 
Onesimus back to him. At the same time he wrote a longer letter, our Colossians, 
which is also overshadowed by his anxiety concerning Onesimus (cf. Col. 4:9). His ob- 
ject was so to relate himself to the church in Colossae, to which he was personally un- 
known, that its members would co-operate with him in getting Archippus to give up 
his slave. In this longer letter he touched upon the general ethical duties of the Chris- 
tian, but elaborated more especially the master-slave relationship in such a way as to 
discourage a general demand for freedom on the part of-slaves that might arise in conse- 
quence of the particular request which he was maknig in behalf of Onesimus. Thus 
tactfully he prepared the ground for his request in Col. 4:17, “And tell Archippus, 
‘See that you perform the Christian service you have been assigned’.” This “service” 
was to send Onesimus back to Paul, as was more definitely requested in the letter to 
Philemon. That letter was “the epistle from Laodicea” mentioned in Col. 4:16, which 
the Colossians were also to read. Thus Philemon and the whole Colossian church 
were asked to second Paul’s request that Onesimus be forgiven and sent back to him. 
Their intercession was successful, and Onesimus became “useful,’ not only to Paul 
but to the Christian church in every age; for he came to be no less a figure than the 
bishop Onesimus who is addressed in so many laudatory references by Ignatius in his 
letter to the Ephesians (ca. 110 A. D.). It was probably under his supervision that 
Paul's letters were collected at Ephesus about a score of years before Ignatius wrote; 
and as compiler of the Pauline corpus, Onesimus was in some way responsible for our 
“Ephesians,” which was not written by Paul. This explains the fact that such pre- 
dominant use of Colossians is made in the letter to the “Ephesians,” which was written 
as a general introduction to the collection of Paul’s letters; and the personal interest of 
Onesimus in the letter known to us as Philemon is the only adequate explanation of 
why such a short letter, without immediate practical interest to the church at large, has 
been preserved in the New Testament canon. 

The argument by which this new view of the place and importance of Philemon 
is supported is most ingeniously constructed, being built cumulatively upon New Testa- 
ment data which hitherto have either not been explained satisfactorily, or have not even 
been thought of as presenting questions which need to be answered. On first reading, 
the argument appears almost too ingenious to be convincing; but upon closer consider- 
ation, the parts of the puzzle will be found to be fitted together admirably, even though 
an occasional piece may seem to have been cut to order for the theory. From almost 
every page fresh and stimulating suggestions leap out at the reader for further investi- 
gation. Besides its interest for the interpreter of Philemon, the book is of especial im- 
portance to students of the history of the Canon and of the concepts of inspiration and 
revelation. Then too, this argument is one to be reckoned with by the interpreter of 
Ephesians as he evaluates the theory that it was written as an introduction to the col- 
lected letters of Paul. Is this theory an adequate explanation of the origin of Ephesians? 
What of the theory that Ephesians was originally a sermon, based mainly on Colossians, 
preached by a Paulinist to the newly baptized and confirmed members of his church?— 
a view of it which ought certainly to be taken into account. The two views are, of 
course, not mutually exclusive. Was Ephesians a sermon by Onesimus before it became 
an introduction to the Pauline corpus of letters? 

Finally, it may not be amiss to point out that the preacher who accepts this view of 
Philemon has at once a most inspiring suggestion for a sermon: Onesimus—from a 
runaway slave to bishop and editor of the most influential collection of letters of the world 
has ever seen! 


Raymonp T. STAMM 
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The Epistle Selections of the Ancient Church. By R. C. H. Lenski, Columbus, O.: The 
Lutheran Book Concern, 1935. 932 pages. $4.50. 


This volume is a clear demonstration of a statement in the author’s own introduction: 
“All that needs to be done with a text from the epistles is to expand it in a natural 
manner.” Based upon Dr. Lenski’s translation from the original Greek, the reader is 
given a very suggestive and practical exposition of the lessons, followed by numerous 
outlines for homiletical guidance. 

One is stimulated to a rethinking of the fundamentals of his faith, as well as to a 
clearer understanding of certain other pertinent questions. “The God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” a standard designation for God in the Apostolic church, is re- 
ferred to as a “concentrated Christian confession” (p. 34). All “Unionism” is severely 
criticized. Even as the author freely takes exception to other authorities in his expo- 
sition of the texts, so the reader is inclined to be grateful for many thoughtful state- 
ments and to disagree in others. 

The book is a challenge to Lutheran preachers to do better preaching. It warns 
against making essays of sermons instead of the explanation of scriptural truth. To 
this end, more intensive exegetical study and more expository preaching are essential. 


Pau. L. REASER 


Preaching the Apocalypse. By Daniel Russell. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1935. 
254 pages. 


In this volume the author, who is the minister in Rutgers Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, sets forth a series of expository studies in Revelation which he pre- 
sented before his congregation over a period of thirty consecutive Sundays. Owing to 
the response which these discourses elicited, he decided to publish them with the view 
to awaken a general interest in the preaching values of the Apocalypse. On the basis 
of a careful study of the leading commentaries in English, he sets forth a sane, scholarly 
interpretation, avoiding the vagaries and fanciful conclusions so frequently found in the 
writings of the millenarian sects. Of particular import in the book is the emphasis 
placed upon the doctrinal elements in the Apocalypse, the doctrine of sin and punish- 
ment, of faith and good works, of God and Christ, and of the last things. Noteworthy 
also is the recognition of the poetical and congregational character of John’s writing, 
which calls for a careful reading of the text aloud in order to reveal its emotional 
values. Preachers who proclaim the truths of the Apocalypse from the point of view 
presented here will not fail to find their audiences responsive. 


E, E. Frackx 


The Valley and Beyond. By Anthony C. Deane. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1936. 203 pages. $1.50. 


The Canon of St. George’s, Windsor and Chaplain to His Majesty the King has 
written an unusually clear and satisfying statement of the case for belief in personal 
immortality. Of his book, The Manchester Guardian rightly says, “Not merely for the 
bereaved, but for all who think seriously on the great issues of life.” It is so eminently 
sane and well-balanced that what is here to be said about it will be rather in the nature 
of certain supplementary considerations to the argument as a whole. 

The author, who writes with an intense personal conviction, begins by challenging 
disbelievers to scrutinize the difficulties of their position as well as the obstacles in the 
way of belief; for, “if the obstacles in the way of belief are great, those in the way of 
disbelief are insuperable.” Assuming the theistic position, he asks whether this is the 
kind of world which a God who is Love would provide as man’s home if seventy years 
or so were to be the limit of his life: for that brief time man should have “complete and 
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undiluted enjoyment,” and there could be no place for sin and suffering. (One may go 
even further and ask whether such a perfectly good life would not demand its con- 
tinuance in a future world even more than does our actual life, blighted as it is by sin 
and suffering; and, on the non-theistic view, without a God who is Love, there would 
still be no escape from the conclusion that an order of existence which employs human 
beings as means rather than as ends in themselves would be a moral monstrosity at its 
very core.) Indeed, the author himself snatches away the last pitiful straw with which 
many people who have given up their belief in personal immortality still console them- 
ingselves, namely, “the immortality of the race”; for science, he says, has shown that 
this is merely an empty phrase. (Here again one may add that, regardless of what 
science says about it, the immortality of the race, and consequently the immortality of 
one’s influence, would have to be taken on faith just as much as the infinitely more satis- 
fying belief in personal immortality.) For all who suffer from the astronomical in- 
feriority complex which overstresses to the point of despair the Psalmists’, “What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him?” he prescribes to remember that the human mind 
which contemplates and measures the stars in their courses is something more than they. 

A discussion of the evidence from Acts and the letters of Paul rightly begins the 
chapter on “The Risen Christ.” The section on the Gospel narratives, however, does 
not sufficiently take into account the question as to how far the very same considerations, 
which, in the first chapters of his book, the author has just been urging in favor of be- 
lief in the twentieth century, were operative in the phychological preparation of Jesus’ 
followers for his manifestation to them. But the teachings of Jesus concerning the fu- 
ture life are excellently interpreted in the following chapter on “Christ and Eternity.” 
The essence of the matter is found in Jesus’ answer to the lawyer: “Love God; love 
thy neighbor; this do and thou shalt live.” Or, in its Johannine form, “We have passed 
from death into life already, if we love in such a way that our love of God finds ex- 
pression in our love of our neighbor.” 

What is said of the end of the world, the Day of Judgment, and the question of 
the intermediate state of the soul is also very helpful. Here the discussion might have 
followed more fully the Johannine conception, for the corollary of John’s view that 
eternal life begins here and now, and that the day of one’s death is but his moving-day 
into another of God’s “mansions,” is that the judgment is something more than an un- 
certainly distant future event: it is, as someone has described it, “a terrible, perpetual, 
present process.” Two views, one old, the other new, stand side by side in John’s Gospel 
in somewhat the same fashion as I Cor. 15 stands related to II Cor. 3-5 in Paul’s ex- 
perience; and no discussion of these questions can be entirely adequate which does not 
proceed from an explicit recognition of the fact that there are various levels of the con- 
ception of the future in the New Testament itself, and that the Johannine conception of 
the continuity of life is the highest of them. Then too, the author’s consideration of the 
question of the future punishment of the wicked would have been relieved at the outset 
of some of its stark difficulties if he had appealed more specifically to God’s justice as 
taking into consideration the terrific power of environment to form man’s character and 
to restrict his freedom of will and hence his responsibility—a limitation which modern 
sociological study has made evident as never before. It is not God, he says, but men 
and women who condemn themselves to “that final separation from God which is hell.” 
“Hell will be the choice they have made. ... And if there be any further means (to pre- 
vent that choice) on the other side of death that God can use, beyond doubt He will use 
them. Yet there are limits to His power. He has made man in His own image by en- 
dowing him with free will, and He cannot force man to use his will rightly without 
destroying the power of choice, without destroying his manhood.” In this connection 
the author exposes the shallow logic and the twisted ethics of those who believe in a series 
of reincarnations; and concerning spiritualism he is thoroughly skeptical. “I am quite 
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sure,” he says, “that we can obtain all the certainty that we need about life after death 
by other means, and that we shall be wise to leave these means alone.” In his final chap- 
ter, “If We Believe,” he first describes the “nightmare” of life if we do not believe, and 
then, after picturing its opposite, he ends on this note: “In some unimaginable setting, 
where sin and sorrow cannot come and all tears are wiped away, in conditions beyond 
our guessing of glorious opportunities and service and utter happiness, we shall be in 
God’s presence, we shall be with our friends, we and they pardoned and welcomed home 
by the Divine Mercy and the Divine love.. That I know; and, knowing it, am content 
for the remaining years on earth to know no more.” 
R. T. StAMM 


Science and Religion. By N. Bishop Harman. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1935. 174 pages with index. $1.50. 


The author of this book is a physician and ophthalmological surgeon. He has the 
scientific mind with the scientific method and has wide knowledge outside his own 
specialized science. He is a thoroughgoing Christian and it is refreshing to read a 
volume written by a man of such training and such insight on the relation of science and 
religion, especially by one who states his own faith frankly and argues for it. His own 
creed which he appends to the work is not identical with the Apostles Creed by a mar- 
gin. Yet the faith he contends for in the body of the work and the arguments he ad- 
duces are both worth while. The book is somewhat of an attempted synthesis of science 
and religion plus a brief apologetic for the articles of faith the author holds. And in 
this sphere it is fine. 

In five chapters he deals with: I. The Signs of the Times; II. God; III. Man; 
IV. The Promises of Religion; V. Conclusion. The first chapter presents an at- 
tempted synthesis. This necessarily is not much because one chapter in a small book 
will never synthesize science and religion. Yet it is refreshing to read that “The re- 
ligiously minded have no monopoly on obscurantists” or that “Today it is easy to be 
an iconoclast, indeed, the ruthless critic.” His own idea of God is the simple declaration 
of Jesus, “Our Father.” God must be Personal; he must be Personality to the nth de- 
gree. The author’s argument for God goes back to Design plus Function; his argument 
for a personal God is based upon human personality. On the matter of a rational order 
in the universe he holds to Planck, Einstein, Jeans and Eddington rather than to Haeckel 
and Bertrand Russell. His chapter on Man is not particularly outstanding. 

Chapter IV on the promises of religion is divided into five sections, two of which 
are excellent. The author has some remarkably good observations on prayer and on 
immortality. 

Between the lines one gathers that for this author even science is a sort of sacred, 
consecrated thing which points to God and labors to the welfare of man. His own con- 
clusion is that “There is a common aim in science and religion; each strives to tell man 
what he is, whence he has come, and whither he is going. Science is the setting forth of 
the bare facts known. Religion is the living articulate essence that makes these dry 
bones live.” 

Carrot, J. RocKEy 


Synoptisches Inhaltsverzeichnis der gebrauchlichsten Luther-Ausgaben von Rudolf Poser 
und Wegweiser in Buchwalds Luther-Kalendarium von Bernhard Woerner. Leip- 
zig: M. Heinsius Nachfolger, 1935. (Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformations- 
geschichte). IV, 103 pages. R M 3.60. 


Every one who has used the Weimar edition of Luther’s Works is awaiting anx- 
iously the time when it will be completed and when the appearance of the index vol- 
umes will make the work of reference easier than it is at present. Two familiar pamph- 
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lets have helped somewhat in the past. The one is Buchwald’s Luther-Kalendarium, 
the other Kawerau’s Verzeichnis von Luthers Schriften (2nd ed. by Otto Clemen in 1928). 
Both, by their chronological arrangement, have greatly facilitated references to the 
various existing editions of Luther’s works. The present booklet, which has a short 
word of introduction by O. Clemen, carries the work still further. The first part gives 
in tabular form a complete table of contents for the Weimar edition with further ref- 
erences showing where each item is to be found in the Erlangen edition, the Bonner and 
the Barunschweig editions and in Ender’s Briefwechsel. The second part indexes the 
materials in Buchwald’s Luther-Kalendarium. First come the letters arranged al- 
phabetically according to places and then according to persons. There follows a list 
of Luther’s journeys, then of the persons who visited him. Then comes an index of his 
sermons arranged according to their texts, followed by another giving their themes, anu 
finally an index of the disputations, dissertations, ordinations and lectures. The whole 
is a very convenient and useful guide in the utilization of the materials with which 
it deals. Joun C. Mattes 


R. E. Lee: A Biography. By Douglas Southall Freeman. New York and London: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934-5. 4 vols: xviii, 647; xi, 621; xi, 559; viii, 594 pages. 
$3.75 the volume. 


This is not a “review” but simply a word of commendation—and that a hearty one— 
of this noteworthy work. I have read with delight and great profit the full volumes, 
and have given some intensive study and criticism to a large part of the third volume. 
My judgment is that on the whole and in detail the work is masterly and may well be 
definitive. 

The author, since 1915 editor of the Richmond News Leader, took up a commission 
in 1915 to write a biography of Lee. Qualified by training (Ph.D. Johns Hopkins 
Univ., 1908), and interest to do credit to his subject, he says that he was surprised to 
find that much the larger part of the source material relating to the subject had never 
been consulted. He accordingly set about to conduct a long research, and the result was 
nearly twenty years of labor and four volumes, instead of the likely one volume. Not 
only by this study but in other connections the author has made the study of military 
history his chief avocation. This is not a mere military study but Lee’s life was in 
large part that of a military man. Yet this is no glorification of the military life or 
trade. Freeman says that “each new inquiry has made the monstrous horror of war 
more unintelligible to me. It has seemed incredible that human beings . . . should hyp- 
notize themselves with the doctrines of ‘national honor’ or ‘sacred right’ and pursue 
war to exhaustion or ruin... . I trust the reader will understand ... [that] I am not 
willing to have this study of a man who loved peace interpreted as glorification of war.” 

As every biographer should, the author holds his subject in great admiration and 
veneration. However, his scientific training and his great objective to portray the 
real R. E. Lee, hold him close to the realities and compel him to reveal weaknesses of 
character and errors of performance in him. This is no fulsome “hero worship.” 

Two of his final judgments are included here. He says in the first case, “Prolonged 
as my investigation has been, and puzzling as,some of its problems have appeared to 
be, I have been fully repaid by being privileged to live, as it were, for more than a 
decade in the company of a great gentleman. In the other case, in which he shows that 
Lee was strongly religious, he says, “Had his life been epitomized in one sentence of 
the Book he read so often, it would have been in the words, ‘If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me’.” — 

The four volumes have excellent illustrations, are fully foot-noted, and contain 
bibliographical information. Tedious at times, it is, on the whole, full of interest and 
always most excellently written. Rospert ForTENBAUGH 
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Men of Zeal. The Romance of American Methodist Beginnings. By William Warren 
Sweet. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1935. 208 pages. $2.00. 


“Biography is the yeast of the human spirit.” So wrote Gamaliel Bradford, the 
great painter of literary portraits. And he added: “Life is the one supreme thing that 
interests us all, because we all live it.” This explains the current popularity of biography 
as a branch of literature. It has furnished the inspiration for the chapters of this book. 

The six chapters of the volume are the six lectures that were delivered at Drew 
University in 1935 on the foundation known as the Drew Lectureship in Biography. 
The lectureship was founded eight years ago by President and Mrs. Ezra Squier Tipple 
for the special benefit of the students of Drew Theological Seminary and other students 
of Drew University. Dr. Sweet’s incumbency was the fourth in the series. 

The materials here presented are wholly within the eighteenth century, except the 
last dozen pages. The first chapter presents Devereaux Jarratt as the “Forerunner” of 
Methodism in America. The second portrays “Irish Local Preacher Immigrants,” which 
include Philip Embury, Robert Strawbridge, and the Hecks. Then, we have “Wesley’s 
Missionaries to America,” eight of them, chief among them being Francis Asbury. Chap- 
ter four describes the thrilling experiences of the Methodist itinerants during the Amer- 
ican Revolution and the rise of native American preachers. These native preachers 
infused the spirit of independence into the whole body of Methodists in this country 
and ultimately they brought about the triumph of the American principle in the organi- 
zation of an offshoot from the Church of England. The fifth chapter tells of Wesley’s 
celebrated act in ordaining Thomas Coke as superintendent for his American societies, 
and of the famous Christmas Conference of 1784 that gave us the first distinctively 
American ecclesiastic body. in the Methodist Episcopal church. The final chapter, 
“Religion in the New Republic,” suggests the mission of Methodism in the days of 
widespread spiritual depression and in the beginnings of the westward trek of American 
civilization. 

Dr. Sweet’s interesting volume is a fresh appraisal of the leaders of American Meth- 
odism in its beginnings. It is calculated by the author to deepen intelligent love for the 
church and at the same time to suggest the essential unity of American Methodists in 
their ideals and memories and achievements. The personalities are framed in their 
environment. There are many references to contacts between Lutherans and Methodists. 
And the book sustains Dr. Sweet’s reputation for lucid style and accurate scholarship. 

AxspEL Ross WENTZ 


Contemporary Christian Thought. By Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1936. 204 pages. $1.50. 


This volume contains a series of book reviews. The several reviews had appeared, 
for the most part, in the weekly issues of the Reformed Church Messenger, chiefly im 
1935. Now, they are laid end on end and tied together into a rope of narrative. 

The volumes reviewed cover many phases of Christian thinking. They include forty- 
one serious and worthwhile books, three of them from the pen of Dr. Macfarland him- 
self. They are grouped under these heads: “Contemporary Theology,” “New Testament 
Revelation,” “Human Salvation,” “Psychology,” “The Church,” “Christian History,” 
“Humanism,” “Christian Unity.” Only two small books are reviewed under the heading 
of Christian History. Some of the most pregnant trends of our day are not noticed, as 
for example, in liturgy, pedagogy and homiletics. 

The reviews follow the best technique. In each case we have a brief and honest 
portrayal of the author’s ideas. Then a criticism of the book and its thesis. The criticism 
is always clear and kindly but frank. The book is therefore a good channel of approach 
to contemporary Christian thought. 

Dr. Macfarland finds that the younger writers of our day are just like he was 
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when he was young. He finds no new problems but many “impetuous affirmations.” He 
observes many a straw in the contemporary wind showing that the current is towards 
evangelical Christianity. At least there is abundant dissatisfaction among contemporary 
writers with the recent positions of liberalism. Taking the books as a group one cannot 
resist the impression that new lines of thinking are being marked out. But the under- 
signed was much interested to observe how Dr. Macfarland labels every move in the 
direction of the evangelical positions as an effect of Barthianism. Dr. Macfarland is a 
Congregationalist and was writing for a Reformed paper. 
AspEeL Ross WENTZ 


The Expositor’s Greek Testament. -Edited by W. Robertson Nicoll. Grand Rapids, 

Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. Five volumes, 3490 pages. $15.00. [Vols. 

I and II were first published in Oct. 1897; Vol. III, Dec. 1903; Vols. IV and V, 

Sept. 1910.] ; 

The sole rights to this well-known commentary have been taken over from the 
English publisher by the Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, who are reissuing it 
in a convenient, durable format at a price within reach of every minister. The Greek 
text is given with notes, and the grammatical, critical and exegetical commentary is 
provided with dissertations, notes, and introductions on the text, literature, historical 
setting, date and authorship of each book. 

The authors of the commentary are, for Vol. I, A. B. Bruce, The Synoptic Gospels ; 
Marcus Dods, The Gospel of John; Vol. II, R. J. Knowling, The Acts of the Apostles; 
James Denney, Romans; G. G. Findlay, First Corinthians; Vol. III, J. H. Bernard, 
Second Corinthians ; Frederic Rendall, Galatians; S. D. F. Salmond, Ephesians; H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Philippians; A. S. Peake, Colossians; Vol. IV, James Moffatt, First and 
Second Thessalonians; N. J. D. White, First and Second Timothy and Titus; W. E. 
Oesterley, Philemon; Marcus Dods, Hebrews; W. E. Oesterley, James; Vol. V, J. H. A. 
Hart, First Peter; R. H. Strachan, Second Peter; David Smith, The Epistles of John; 
J. B. Mayor, Jude; James Moffatt, Revelation. 

Ideally, in building up one’s New Testament commentary, one should select the best 
single commentary on each book, because the commentaries in any given series are of 
unequal value. But such procedure is beyond the financial reach of the average beginner, 
and, meanwhile, one needs something more than a one-volume commentary. The present 
publishers are therefore rendering a valuable service in keeping this older standard work 
available “for theologians whose study did not end with commencement,” they say; and 
they might add, for theologians whose study begins in the seminary. 

The Epositor’s Greek Testament should be on the desk of every seminarian who 
studies Greek. It represents the best scholarship of a quarter of a century ago, and it 
has a quality of timelessness that renders it of permanent value. For example, Prof. 
Moffatt’s commentary on Revelation is one of the very best we have; and Knowling’s 
work on Acts is still a valuable supplement to more recent work such as that by Cadbury 
and Lake. On the.other hand, the newer commentaries on the Gospel of John, such as 
these by G. H. C. Macgregor, B. W. Robinson, and Odeberg, have rendered Dods’ work 
of comparatively little value. Bruce, on the Synoptics, is much more valuable, although 
his work too, especially his introduction, must be read in the light of more recent dis- 
coveries. Other books that have been especially enriched by the newer points of view 
and methods of study are Hebrews, First and Second Peter and the Pastoral Epistles. 
The Expositor’s Greek Testament must therefore be read with constant reference to the 
modern Introductions, such as those by Prof. James Moffatt and Prof. E. F. Scott. 
Thus used, it will certainly prove to be a rich mine of spiritual treasure and preaching 
material. 

R. T. Stamm 
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BRE TO THE broadening activities of life within and without the Church, a need 
for prayers and collects additional to those in the Common Service Book has 
resulted in the preparation of this splendid volume. 


There are many occasions and necessities of general import which call for 
special petitions. People interested in the welfare of the community and nation 
and of their fellowmen, and ministers in their pastoral work often need prayers 
for specific needs and for special gifts and graces. 


Here is the fount of supply—a book of prayers, prayers for 
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These prayers have specific intention and possess liturgical dignity and pro- 
priety. There is a great variety (the number varying from four to fifty-seven 
on a subject) and they are very helpful. Some are original; others are carefully 
translated from the German and Latin, retaining the thought and spirit of the 
original but freely translated and adapted to modern life. 


Full indexes of Rubrics and of Collects and their sources will help greatly in, 
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